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SHOWROOM 





You don’t buy a television receiver every day of your life. All the 
more reason when you do to be sure that you have at your disposal 
the widest selection of models and the greatest fund of technical 
knowledge and experience. Here at Imhof’s in our Television 
Showroom you have the opportunity to see a side-by-side demonstra- 


tion of 50 sets of all the leading manufacturers. Our salesmen can 


IMHOP’S (RETAIL) LTD., 112/116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 


offer you impartial advice on any make or model and advise you on 
the most suitable aerial equipment for your particular area. Our 
service is absolutely comprehensive, including delivery, aerial erection 
and after-sales-service. It’s worth remembering that Imhof’s have 
sold and installed more television receivers than any other retailer in 


the British Isles, Confidential H.P. terms can be arranged. 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 7878 (20 lines) 
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BETTER!) POINTS] FASTER 


IM long playing needles and the IM Pointmaster are all that are required 
to get the best from your records and instrument. IM long playing 
needles banish record wear completely, and give improved tone with 
no needle hiss or pick-up chatter. Each needle plays, with repointing, 
up to 100 sides. Prices, standard or miniature (for light weight pick- 
ups) per box of 10 needles, 2/- (plus 11d. tax). Pointmaster, 5/6 (plus 
2/5 tax). 
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Malcolm Arnold 


Beckus the Dandipratt — Overture 
Eduard van Beinum conducting 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra K 1844 


Bach-Mainardi 
Suite No. 2 in D minor for unaccompanied Violoncello 
Enrico Mainardi (’Cello) AK 2155-7 


Barték 

Concerto for Orchestra 

Eduard van Beinum conducting . 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam AK 2042-6 


. Berlioz 


Romeo and Juliet, Op. 17— Queen Mab Scherzo X 281 

Romeo’s Reverie and Féte at the Capulets’; Love Scene AX 293-5 
Charles Miinch conducting L’Orchestre de la 

Société des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris 


Bizet 

Patrie — Overture, Op. 19 

Roger D:sormiére conducting 

The National Symphony Orchestra AK 2105-6 


Fauré 

L’horizon chimérique, ‘Op. 118 

Gérard Souzay (Baritone) with piano accompaniment 
by Jean Michel Damase K 1693 


Frankel 

Sonata for unaccompanied Violin, Op. 13 

Max Rostal (Violin) AK 1178-9 

Geminiani 

Concerto grosso in C minor, Op. 2 

Boyd Neel conducting The Boyd Neel String Orchestra K 2124 


Haydn 
The seven last words from the Cross, Op. 51 
The Griller String Quartet AK 2139-47 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 


The GRAMOPHONE 


. PIECES 


This further list of recordings which are 


‘off the beaten track’ has been selected for the 


music-lover whose record collection, comprehensive 


and carefully chosen, reflects the character and 


the discriminating taste of its owner. Recorded with 


infinite care and artistic skill, these rare works 


glow with all the splendour of living music... 


a splendour that only ffrr can give. 


Mahler 

Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen— 
Song Cycle 

Eugenia Zareska (Mezzo-Soprano) with 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Conductor: Eduard van Beinum) 

AK 1624-5 


Mendelssohn 

“Athalie”’-— Overture, Op. 74 

Dr. Heinz Unger conducting The 
National Symphony Orchestra K 1298 


Mozart 

Symphony No. 32 in G major (Overture 
in the Italian style), K. 318 

Royalton Kisch conducting The 
National Symphony Orchestra K 2200 


Pergolesi 

Stabat Mater 

Complete recording by 

Joan Taylor (Soprano), Kathleen Ferrier 
(Contralto) and The Nottingham Oriana 
ChoirwithThe Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
(Conductor: Roy Hend ) 

AK 1517-21 








Priaulx Rainier 
String Quartet No. 1 
The Amadeus Quartet AK 2278-9 


Reizenstein 

Prologue, Variations and Finale 
Max Rostal (Violin) and 
Reizenstein (Piano) AK 1187-90 


Schubert 

Symphony No. 6 in C major 
Josef Krips conducting 

The London Symphony Orchestra 
AK 2119-22 


Schumann 
Sonata No. 2 in G minor, Op. 22 
Kathleen Long (Piano) AK 2300-2 


Vaughan Williams 

On Wenlock Edge — Song Cycle 

Peter Pears (Tenor) with 

Benjamin Britten (Piano) and 

The Zorian String Quartet AM 585-7 


Verdi 
“La Forza del Destino ”’— Ov: rt ire 
Georg Solti conducting The 


London Philharmonic Orchestra X 298 


Deceafir 


full frequency range recording 


The Decca Record and Supplementary Catalogues are available 
from your dealer, price 1/9d., or direct from us, 2/-. 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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Technical Specification : 


Valves : 2 type P27/500, 3 x 6C5, 3 x 6SF5 (all Triodes !), 

1 x 5U4. 

Maximum : Output 10 watts. 

Distortion : Below 0.5% at 10 watts. 

Frequency Characteristic: Linear 30-20,000 c.p.s. taken 
overall including 6 ft. cable. 

Sensitivity : 30mV R.M.S. 

Radio : .25v. R.M.S. 

Input Impedance : 100,000 ohms. 

Output Impedance : 3, 7, 15 ohms. 

Hum Level and Background Noise : —80 db. 

Supply Voltage : 200/250 A.C. 

Size 102” x 11}’ 


Write for fully illustrated Catalogue 





TRICORNE SPEAKER CHAMBER 


For optimum acoustic 
performance with any 
good 12-in. speaker. 
Labyrinth construction, 
walnut veneered and 
crossbraced. 


Price 11 gns. 


Especially recom- 
mended for use with 
Wharfedale W12/CS 
Speaker. Price com- 
plete with speaker and 
metal frets £19 10s. 


plus 20/- deposit (return- 
able) for crate. 
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YOU REALLY MUST HEAR 


THE NEW CONCERT MASTER 


Here is a high fidelity reproducing instrument with oman features and 
superb performance ! It’s the NEW CONCERT MASTER by CHARLE 
—a magnificent achievement in technical and reproductive perfection ! 


Of its many advanced features, one is an EXCLUSIVE Detachable Control Head. 
This remote control unit can be detached in a moment from the main amplifiers 
chassis for convenience when mounting in a cabinet or can be used for armchair 
control. Alternatively the cable can be removed and the control head plugged into 
the main chassis to make a compact unit. 

There are no valves in the control head to get damaged and no H.T. voltages. 
Triode valves are used throughout. Hum level is —90db, two channel of bass boost 
are used to ensure unusually smooth balance and depth. The treble control has 
positions of lift and cut as well as a linear position. 

Designed for high or low output pick-ups, the CONCERT MASTER has a pre-set 
matching control. Switch inputs include micro- 
phone, gram and radio. H.T. and L.T. is available 
for a tuning unit. 


TWO YEAR GUARANTEE 


AMPLIFIERS 


£29°10°0 


DEFERRED TERMS 
on all models 








PLIFIERS 


(SALES) LTD 


AM 
wa Phone : WEStern 3350 


i8i KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W8 


Our equipment can also be seen at: 
WEBB’S RADIO, Soho Street, W.1 @ SIGNAL SHOP, 5! St. Mary Street, 
Bridgwater, Somerset. @ ERNEST BUCHAN, 28 Belmont Street, Aberdeen. @ 
FARMER & CO., 83 George Street, Luton. @ UNIVERSITY RECORDING 
CO., 16 Burleigh Place, Cambridge. 
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More FLux* Densiry—GREATER EFFICIENCY— 
IMPROVED PERFORMANCE. A single cone medium 
heavy duty reproducer with an outstanding smooth- 
ness in response and performance. The magnet 
assembly using anisotropic material provides a total 
flux of 158,000 maxwells on a 1}” pole, the back 
centring device being a dustproof linen disc with 
concentric corrugations. Functional in design and 
of robust precision construction, this 12” unit meets 
the most modern needs in the field of Public Address 
Installations, small cinemas, high power radio- 
gramophones, etc. 

Also available ready mounted in a strongly con- 
structed mahogany cabinet (Model AL/5). 











Overall Diameter ............ 124 ‘i 
(31.3 cms.) 
Overall Depth.................. 6h” 
. (its cms.) 
Voice Coil Diameter ...... 12” 
(4.4. cms.) 
Fundamental Resonance ...75 c.p.s. 
Voice Coil Impedance ...... 15 ohms. 
Power Rating ................ 1S Watts —_ 
Peak A.C. For use with this model 
Flux Density............ 14,000 gauss we recommend Good- 
mans High Fidelity 
” Total Flux............... 158,000 maxwells Heavy Duty Output 
12” P.M. Loudspeaker £6 15 Nett Weight ......... 12 Ibs. 13 ozs. Transformer Type H.4 
/5 Watts Peak A.C. HIS (5.810 grammes) . i aon i 
LIST DREAD ccnccrcceccscezcccesd Grey Rivelling former Type 14/123 
Enamel (5,000, 8,000, 10,000, 


14,000 ohms push-pull). 
Nett Weight . . . 5 lbs.— 
2,265 grammes. 
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Goodmans Industries Ltd., Lancelot Rd., Wembley, Middx. Tel..: Wembley 1200 (8 lines). Grams. : Goodaxiom, Wembley. 
a 0D bh 
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AR == aw 
NewAwo Speed-mowtor es 73 

x ie 
Vin At the turn of a switch you Yy 


y: y have two speeds, 33'/, or 78 

r.p.m. The Turntable is a full Vi 

12” diameter; its main spindle 04 
precision ground and lapped, f 
runs in phosphor bronze bear- lh 

ings. Thesynchronousmotoris 4 \\ 

virtually vibrationless and is 7”) 


suitable for playing standard, ANN 
aN 




















transcription and microgroove Retail price, without 
recordings. Guaranteed mechan- ‘AK —— 
Lje 


ically perfect. New super light- 


weight pick-up available with See i=: 
the interchangeable heads for WS ee 


microgroove and standard 
recordings. 


A ° ‘ 

* e Ge 
: = (Connoisseul 
Manufactured by : PRODUCT 
A. R, SUGDEN & CO, (ENGINEERS) LTD. WELL GREEN LANE BRIGHOUSE  YORKS. 
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* Your Expert for 1950 


A specification beyond criticism 
A performance without equal 
A price beyond comparison 





* 
Full details ready shortly 
Remember 
“There is no substitute for an Expert” 
* 


Caprerl 


Handmade Gramophones 
Ingerthorpe, Great North Road, London, N.2 


Telephone for an appointment—Mountview 6875 


OXFORD BOOKS 


A Companion to Mozart’s Piano Concertos 


2nd Edition 
by ARTHUR HUTCHINGS 15s. net 


That this edition should be quickly called for shows the extent of public interest in the . 
Mozart Piano Concertos and in this study of them. 


Eric Blom SOME GREAT COMPOSERS 6s. net 
This book by a well-known music critic and musical editor, contains 
sketches of the lives of the great composers, and not studtes of their 
works critically considered. 


Igor Stravinsky POETICS OF MUSIC 10s. 6d. net 
This English translation of the course of six lessons (or lectures) 
which Stravinsky delivered in French at Harvard University has 
been eagerly awaited and will provoke much comment. 


George Dyson THE NEW MUSIC 10s. 6d. net 
It is primarily a study that will appeal to all who have heard the 
modern masters and want to know a little more of how, and why, 
they seek to obtain their effects. 


XFORD IVERSITY ————_1§ 
Ox Soho Sq. [ J London — s— 
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WITH AN INTERCHANGEABLE PICK-UP 
HEAD FOR EVERY TYPE OF RECORD 
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The Revolutionary 


GOLDRING 


Headmastet, 
HYPERFIDELITY 





>) 

















IT SOUND ? 


It may look O.K. on the blue-print, but 
the only thing that really matters is— 
how does it sound ? Time and money are 
often spent by enthusiasts who neglect 
the essential feature of all sound equip- 
ment—a high quality, reliable speaker— 
best of all, a VITAVOX. Consult us on 
your sound problems and remember— 


IT WILL SOUND 
BETTER THROUGH 





reer 


TONE CONTROL AND BASS EQUALIZER 


DESIGNED BY ENTHUSIASTS who know that low surface noise 
and absence of distortion are as important as wide frequency range. 






APPROVED BY EXPERTS who recognize that this is the best, as 
well as the cheapest. LIGHTWEIGHT PICK-UP in the world, 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES INCLUDE : 
R 





free armature movement for minimum record 


@ Three-Point Tonaliser compensates for different record 


characteristics. 


@ Low surface noise and absence of distortion with even 


the most difficult records. 


free r over the entire audible range. 
Needle pressure of less than twenty grams and very 


wear. 








A 8 ee. 


inva! 


A. Too small a stylus tip will ride on the 
bottom of the groove and give very 
surface noise and distortion. 

B. Too large a tip will again give 
increased surface noise, as well as poor high 
note response. 

C. To give minimum surface noise and 
distortion as well as full high frequency 
response, the tip should fit the groove walls 
as low down as possible. 








PRICE 
COMPLETE 


£6: 10: 6 
Tax Paid 


REPLACEMENT 
HEAD 
£l :1:6 


Tax Paid 








ONLY WITH THE “HEADMASTER” CAN YOU CHOOSE THE 


RIGHT POINT TO FIT THE GROOVE EVERY TIME 


Write for full technical information to : 


ERWIN SCHARF 
49-51a DE BEAUVOIR ROAD, LONDON, N.! 


Telephone: CLIssold 3434, 














Saree $= Loudspeakers 















































" Klipschorn 
R ducer. £135 








12” Gone Loudspeaker| 
Model K. 12/10. 27 | 

















15” Cone Loudspeaker 


AAA 





Model K. 15/40. £18 





Console R d 








, Model KC. 10. £21 | 














Fullest information gladly sent on request 


VITAVOX LIMITED 


WESTMORLAND ROAD - LONDON - N.W.9 - ENGLAND 
Telephone : COLindale 8671/3 Telegrams : Vitavox. Hyde, London 


Cables : Vitavox, London. 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN 
THE LUCERNE FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
Cond. FURTWANGLER 


Concerto in D Major, Op. 77 — Brahms 


(for full details see front cover) 


KOUSSEVITZKY 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

“Don Juan" — Tone Poem, Op. 20 — 
Richard Strauss - - B 6928-9 


VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 

with Orchestra cond. by Walter Siisskind 

Je ne suis que faiblesse, ‘‘ Manon '* — Massenet ; 
Porgi amor, ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro’’ — Mozart 


DB 6994 


‘sH IS 
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Myra 


— Bach - - 


ALFRED CUORTOT 


Nocturne No. 2 in E Flat Major, Op. 9 No. 2; 
Prelude No. 25 in C Sharp | Minor, oe 45 — 


both by Chopin - - - DB21018 


JOAN HAMMOND 

with the Philharmonia Orchestra 

cond. by Walter Stisskind 

Madre, Madre, pietosa Vergine; Deh! non 
m'abbandonar (with Chorus of the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden) — both from 
“La Forza del Destino'’—Verdi DB2I019 


RAFAEL KUBELIK 
CZECH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Overture ‘‘Carneval,"" Op. 92—Dvorak C3959 


MAS TER’S 


DAME 


Adagio (from ‘Toccata in C Major) 
— Bach arr. Hess; Prelude No. 4 in 
D Major (from “Six Little Preludes’’) 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
survuans c OF GRAMOPHONES. RECORDS 
RADIO ANO TELEVISION APPARATUS 
1O HIS MAJESTY THE KING 





Hess 







- C3960 





KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra 

cond. by Warwick Braithwaite 

Den Sarede, Op. 33 Vol.I, No. 3; 

(a) En Dram, Op. 48 No. 6 (b) Tak for dit Rad, 
Op. 21 No. 4—Grieg orch. Kleven - DB21020 





VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
*Verklarte Nacht, Op. 4— Schonberg ; 


Adagio — Corelli ~ DB 9280-3 
*Addition to the Special List. pe 5 Cuagiiings only. 


COLIN HORSLEY 


Six Preludes for Piano—Berkeley - C3940 


MOGENS WOLDIKE 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF THE PALACE CHAPEL 
COPENHAGEN 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G Major—Bach 


(4th Side) LISELOTTE SELBIGER 


Sarabande (from Partita: No. | inB ie: Major) 
—Bach - - - - C€3947-8 
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EDITORIAL 


HAVE been reading with extreme 

interest the last Bulletin issued by 

Mr. Albert J. Franck for the Inter- 
national Records Agency of Box 171, 
Richmond Hill, New York, U.S.A. Of 
course, it is addressed primarily to 
record collectors in the United States, 
but it has a great deal to say to gramo- 
phone enthusiasts everywhere and con- 
tains some of the frankest criticism of 
records I have ever read. I am sorry 
to hear that Mr. Franck does not 
intend to issue any more Bulletins 
after this one. The author is charging 
a dollar for it, and though he says he 
thinks its value to collectors (N.B. by 
collectors he means buyers of con- 
temporary records) outside the United 
States is small I feel less sure about 
that. 

One paragraph says: 

“Record collectors possessed of 
the wherewithal should get together 
to underwrite the publication of the 
Clough-Cuming compilation of vir- 
tually all the classical records ever 
issued. This is about as exhaustive a 
study as has ever been made, and it 
is regrettable that the want of a few 
thousand dollars to set it up in print 
is all that stands in the way of 
placing this completely authoritative 
work into the hands of the world’s 
most earnest and intelligent recorded 
music devotees.” 

As I write these words I hear that 
500 of our readers have written 
promising to subscribe to the publica- 
tion of the magnum opus, and, I think, 
that is a pretty good response in six 
weeks. Meanwhile, Mr. Cuming has 
been down to Berkshire to discuss the 
whole matter. He suggested the possi- 
bility of bringing out the work in parts 
devoted to single composers. Bach is 
ready, and Bach sounds a good open- 
ing. Obviously it would be better to 
publish the World’s Encyclopaedia of 
Recorded Music in one volume, but 3,000 
subscribers will take some getting and 
it may be necessary to fall back on the 
alternative. We shall see. 


Now for another matter. I have been 
impressed by the number of letters we 
have received from readers warmly 
supporting Mr. W. J. D. Moore’s plea 
in our correspondence column last 
month for the re-issue of the finest old 
vocal records. Mr. Moore suggests 
that there would be a ready market at 
15s. for records for which collectors 
now pay 4-5 guineas. 

Mr. Hanson of Streatham says that 
some months ago he received this reply 
from H.M.V. to an enquiry of his on 
the subject : 

“On the question of deleted 
records, this matter has been under 
discussion for some considerable time 
and here the material problem 
presents us with many difficulties, 
and when certain restrictions are 
relaxed it is hoped that we shall re- 
issue quite a number of records which 
will embrace all series, including 
those in our celebrity section.” 

I suppose a similarly vague answer 
would be given to Mr. Gibbons of 
Falmouth, who asks: 

** If, as one hears, all matrices are 
kept, what can be the objection to 
supplying to special order copies of 
anything that has ever been re- 
corded ? I appreciate that prices of 
such issues would have to exceed 
those for current records, to cover the 
search entailed, individual handling 
and additional accounting costs for 
royalties, etc., but they probably 
need not approach the fantastic 
prices asked for ‘ collectors’ items’ 
(the traffic in which helps the 
Companies not at all) and, more- 
over, the records: would be brand 
new.” 

Well, I will try to obtain for publica- 
tion in the April number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE an authoritative answer 
to this question. 

Meanwhile, I propose to let an old 
bee in my bonnet buzz for a moment, 
and repeat my plea uttered at intervals 
for the last twenty years for the re- 
issue of old classics at a cheaper rate than 


contemporary discs. I cannot believe 
that the royalty problem is insoluble, 
and if this could be solved surely that 
is half the battle won. I will admit 
right away that so long as this para- 
lyzing purchase tax on music is main- 
tained all experiments in the publication 
of records are likely to be set aside, and 
I know that the adjustment of policy 
between our recording companies and 
their opposite numbers in the United 
States is a delicate business. Neverthe- 
less, I am sure that the experiment is 
worth making, and after all if it fails 
for lack of adequate support from the 
public no harm will have been done 
and not a great deal of money will have 
been lost. 

Our enthusiastic readers must bear 
in mind that it would be unprofitable 
to re-issue a Battistini record at 5s. 
unless it sold in some thousands, And 
with present restrictions on material it 
would not pay the Companies to issue 
records using up material at an 
infinitesimal profit per disc. This is a 
problem which is seriously worrying 
the publishers of books just now. They 
cannot afford to reprint many works for 
which there would be a demand, 
because the booksellers would protest if 
they were republished at a_ higher 
price, and the lower price at which 
reprints would have to be available 
would not justify the outlay on them. 

The financial side of art is a gloomy 
prospect at present. It is the policy of 
any Government of whatever party it 
represents to keep the majority content. 
Hence sport is always favoured at the 
expense of art. There are more football 
fans than music lovers. 

It is exasperating to receive a 
number of letters like those we have 
received this month, all agreeing en- 
thusiastically with a sensible suggestion 
by a correspondent, and know how 
little one can do to help. 

I hear from Decca that they are now 
issuing the attractive list of records 
made under the auspices of The Welsh 
Recorded Music Society. Readers will 
find the review of these records by T.H. 
in our September 1949 issue. 

Cecil Day Lewis and Mary O’Farrell 
have recorded under the auspices of the 


Cc 





176 


British Council an admirably chosen 
selection of W. B. Yeats’s poems on two 
dark blue twelve-inch Columbia discs. 
Whether Day Lewis is our best modern 
poet (I think he is) may be arguable, 
but without doubt he is far and away 
the best reader of verse among con- 
temporary. poets. For Yeats he has 
allowed himself just a breath of an 
Irish brogue, and the experiment is a 
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complete success. Miss O’Farrell’s 
voice harmonised well in emotional 
quality with that of Day Lewis, and 
these two discs are really worth the 
attention of people of taste. 


Cpls Mash 





LETTER FROM : AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


LTHOUGH Victor has come out with 
the announcement that long-playing 
records will be in production by March, 
the industry is still feeling its way cautiously. 
Many experts had predicted that a “ deal ”’ 
would be made: all classical records made 
by Columbia and Victor to be pressed on 
long-playing sides, all popular and semi- 
classical records on the 45 r.p.m. speed. 
There is no sign, however, that such an 
eventuality will happen, logical as the idea 
sounded. In the meantime, the smaller 
companies are making hay. The L.P. 
discs have been a wonderful boost for their 
business, and they are concentrating on 
aspects of the repertoire that the larger 
companies generally stay away from. 


Modern music, for instance. Capitol 
Records has made available Bartdk’s 
Music for String Instruments, Percussion and 
Celesta, as well as a coupling of Walton’s 
A minor String Quartet with Villa Lobos’s 
E major String Quartet (No. 6). Capitol, 
from the Telefunken catalogue, also has 
released a charming disc containing the 
Francaix Piano Concertino and the Serenade 
for Twelve Instruments. Artist Records, a 
California concern, has repressed their 
shellac set of three excerpts from Berg’s 
Wozzeck on a single ten-inch L.P. disc. A 
new company, calling itself Esoteric 
Records, recently came out with Mitro- 
poulos conducting a crackerjack group of 
musicians in Schoenberg’s Serenade. Vox 
Records features Barték’s Sonata for Two 
Pianos and Percussion, played by the com- 
poser, his wife, and a sturdy pair of pre- 
cussion specialists. 


Nearly all of these are excellent record- 
ings, with the best that the L.P. process has 
to offer—noiseless (virtually) surfaces, 
faithful instrumental balance, high fidelity. 
Some L.P. records are cut to fantastically 
high frequencies ; so high, in fact, that a 
tone control circuit with several roll-off 
points is needed to handle them. Given 
the mechanical equipment, however, and 
given a decently pressed disc (the slightest 
off-centre pressing will raise havoc, especi- 
ally with piano discs), the L.P. process 
offers much more than the shellac equiva- 
lent. 


Getting back to the sets. mentioned 
above, the Esoteric disc of Schoenberg’s 
Serenade (Schoenberg is no relation to the 
distinguished conductor of this column) 
presents an atonal work composed in 1924 


and scored for the remarkable combination 
of clarinet, bass clarinet, mandolin, guitar, 
violin, viola, ’cello, and baritone voice (the 
baritone is used for one of the seven move- 
ments). This is music in a sub-tonic world 
of its own—music that darts around like the 
little specimens one observes in a drop of 
water under the microscope. Logic 
undoubtedly animates the composition, 
but it is a logic that operates on a superior 
plane to the mentalities of most concert 
goers, present company included. Some of 
the sounds themselves, though, whatever 
their meaning may be, are fascinating. For 
sound and meaning one turns to the 
Capitol set of the Barték Strings, Percussion 
and Celesta music (played by the Los 
Angeles Chamber Orchestra, conducted by 
Harold Byrns) which not only contains 
some of the most imaginative and remark- 
able sound gua sound to be encountered 
anywhere in music, but also an emotional 
feeling that saturates the entire fabric. The 
Vox set of the Two-Piano Sonata, outside 
of its historical interest that the association 
of the composer and his wife’ brings to it, 
features a strong, almost rhythmically 
barbaric, work in Bartdék’s most fluent 
idiom. 

Walton’s A minor Quartet and the 
Villa-Lobos Quartet in E are played by the 
Hollywood String Quartet, a capable 
group of young instrumentalists. The 
Walton work is a first American recording, 
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and it introduces a very romantic work, 
with occasionally a touch of Brahms, and 
some dissonant clashes that do not fool 
anybody. There is a little too much padding 
to the slow movement, but otherwise the 
music is tightly constructed and honest in 
its basic philosophy. The Villa-Lobos 
piece is one of the Brazilian Quartets, so- 
called ; a peppy, rhythmically complex, 
sometimes exotic-sounding example of 
chamber music, with a sentimental slow 
movement of no little charm. 

Victor features two instrumentalists— 
Pablo Casals, who rounds out his interpre- 
tations of the Bach unaccompanied ’cello 
suites with Nos. 4 and 5; and Artur 
Rubinstein, in a complete recording of the 
Schumann Fantasiestiicke. His combina- 
tion of pianistic virtuosity and idiomatic 
sensitivity altogether suits this collection 
of romantic morceaux. 

Vox has been doing interesting things. 
In addition to the Barték Two-Piano 
Sonata, they have an oddity in a Weber 
Trio for Flute, ’Cello and Piano (played by 
René Le Roy, Janos Scholz- and Erno 
Balogh)—a pretty trifle, composed about 
1813, years ahead of its time in technical 
resource and unabashed romanticism. The 
most ambitious recording gesture of the 
month also belongs to Vox by virtue of a 
complete St. Matthew Passion on four L.P. 
discs. This is not substantially complete : 
to the last da capo. Two of the singers— 
Helmut Kreps (tenor) and D. Fischer- 
Dieskau (bass)—are outstanding, and 
the others, including Elfreide Tréts- 
chel (soprano), Diana Eutrati (alto), and 
Friedrich Hartel (bass), are uniformly 
competent, while the Berlin Radio Orches- 
tra and Choir, conducted by Fritz Lehmann, 
know their business. This is an awfully 
good performance, a few obvious defects 
notwithstanding. There is a fervour that 
Anglo-Saxon musicians can seldom dupli- 
cate, and a sense of honest musicianship 
that scorns artificial colour or false emotional 
effects. And to those who point out a rough 
patch. here or a shaky ensemble there, I 
dare say that a perfect performance of the 
St. Matthew will never be encountered by 
anybody this side of Paradise. 





A PAEAN OF PRAISE AND AN APPEAL 


THE WORLD’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


By VALENTINE BRITTEN 


— who has, at any time, fumbled 
through gramophone record catalogues, 

either as a customer or as assistant behind 
the counter, knows of the time wasted in search- 
ing for a title that may, or may not, exist as a 
record: I have often experienced this exasper- 
ation when selling records in my “ His Master’s 


Voice” days: how many times I thought of, 
and longed for, a card system that gave en masse 
all extant (or even deleted) recordings of a 
much recorded work. Then the U.S.A. Ency- 
clopedia came along and became, with its 
succeeding volumes, the permanent scaffolding, 
that ie of poe output needed. I have 
nothing ut praise for the enterprise and i - 
nation of Mr Darrell ; he caren we rome tgse 
like pioneers, he discovered the country and 


made fertile the soil for others to plant more, 
and perhaps more permanent seeds. Messrs. 
Clough and Cuming have for the fifteen years, 
I know of, been collecting, sifting and consider- 
ing the world’s record output, and they have 
with great scholarship, authenticity and’ 
intelligence given birth to what I oi is going 
to be the apne piece of gramo oe oa record 
research and cataloguing ever un 

The gramophone record has ay a in ps 
for fifty years and during that time catalogues, 
lists, leaflets etc. have accompanied the issue of 
records, spasmodically at first, and later on 
regularly. It is, therefore, high time such 
output was amated into one whole book 
of reference—I speak of the classical music 
records: the music-hall, musical comedy is yet 
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to be done, and what a fascinating and at the 
same time maddening task that will be—a 
labour of real, enduring love ! 

Before I say anything about Messrs. Clough’s 
and Cuming’s work of research and compilation, 
I must emphasise the vital importance of this 
coming World’s Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music to everyone, even remotely concerned 
with or interested in gramophone records ; it 
should undoubtedly become the Bible, Baedeker, 
any name you like, of the gramophone world 
and the vade mecum of the record dealer, 
librarian, musician, collector. 

Messrs. Clough and Cuming have been cor- 
responding with record collectors, agents, shops 
and all kinds of enthusiasts in all parts of the 
world—even during the war and often under 
great odds. Records have not merely been 
lifted from catalogues and put into the Book: 
in every case where it has been practical to do 
so, they have been heard, or someone has been 
deputed to hear, what was on the record and 
label—since record and label too often give 
conflicting information as we know. Derivations 
of items have been given—as an example, 
entries of records of Tchaikovsky’s Ballet 
Swan Lake will show which parts have been 
included or excluded on different recordings ; 
in symphonic form, concert versions or other- 
wise will be noted, authorship of cadenzas 
given and so forth. At this stage I would like to 
give one typical example of the thoroughness 
and determination of the exhaustive enquiries 
made by the authors, and this should be enough 
to convince anyone without further ado, of the 
indispensability of such a Book. Recently I was 
asked which of the twenty-three “‘ Cornet Rilke” 
poems set by the Swiss composer, Frank Martin, 
were included on a recording by Elsa Cavelti ; 
reference to catalogues, to encyclopedias and to 
the makers proved fruitless, but enquiry to 
Messrs. Clough and Cuming produced this 
reply: ‘the position is involved: the records 
were announced in Switzerland, but were held 
back owing to defects—they were said to contain 
so and so (mentioning poems and their numbers) 
but were re-made under different record 
numbers with some of the settings replaced by 
others.” This will give the temper of the whole 
work of documentation. 

Response to the Editor’s appeal for support 
to publish thisWorld’s Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music has been encouraging; hundreds of 
letters have added how badly a Catalogue of 
Catalogues is needed to-day and spoken in 
enthusiastic terms of Messrs. Clough’s and 
Cuming’s unique work. In reply to one or two 
often recurring questions such as, 


(1) How will the Book differ from the U.S.A. 
ones ? 

(2) Will it be up to date ? 

(3) Does it cover all withdrawn records ? 


The authors have given the following replies : 


(1) It differs from all previous efforts in that 
it is not a Trade publication, but absolutely 
impartial in ‘what it includes (only the 
first edition of the Encyclopedia of 
Recorded Music approached this and 
subsequent editions have departed from it 
considerably). 

Further, it is compiled from the Record 
Collector-Musician’s angle and not from 
that of record-selling; this different 
approach has a very great influence in 
make-up and completeness. Another 
feature (extending Darrell’s original 
method) is the effort to tie recorded music 
to recognised musicological references 
where necessary or desirable. 

Up-to-date-ness must depend on publi- 
cation arrangements. It may be pointed 
out that THe GRAMOPHONE’s regular 
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feature ‘‘ Continental Record Issues ”’ is 
in the same hands, and possibly a yearly 
or half-yearly digest of new issues could 
be issued by THE GRAMOPHONE. 
Nobody is omniscient! No promise is 
made to include all deleted records ; but 
at least an attempt is made to include all 
items of recorded music by including composers, 
and deleted records are only excluded on 
grounds of lack of space (in the case of 
very frequently recorded items). No 
record is excluded merely on the ground 
of non-availability. 

This point of course ties in with (1) above, 
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as the later editions in the U.S.A. have 
consistently excluded all deleted discs. 

I reiterate that not only should this Book be 
in every gramophone record dealer’s shop, or 
place where gramophone records are seriously 
used, but it is the duty of all so concerned to 
subscribe in support of this great piece of 
documentation by the two leading English 
discographets. A Catalogue of Catalogues after 
fifty years of gramophone record publication, 
coming at a time when intelligent interest in the 
gramophone record is more than ever in the 
ascendent is a major event that no interested 
party can ignore. 





NEW H.M.V. GERMAN CATALOGUE 
By R. W. BAKER 
(continued from page 169 February issue) 


Lieder ; 

A special section of the catalogue has been 
devoted to this branch of vocal music and 
amongst the artists represented, Karl Erb 
must be counted as one of the greatest Lieder 
singers of all time. Although comparatively 
unknown in this country, he made a great 
reputation for himself on the Continent as an 
operatic tenor in such roles as Turiddu, Sieg- 
mund, Tamino and Loge. During the inter-war 
years he appeared at Covent Garden with his 
wife, Maria Ivogiin, in Mozart’s Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail. He has always been in great demand 
as a concert singer, specialising in the songs of 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and Hugo Wolf. 

There are many samples of his consummate 
artistry in the German Catalogue and for those 
who would like a small selection, the first 
choice should undoubtedly be Schubert’s Der 
Einsame coupled with Der Wegweiser on DB.4465. 
The infectious spontaneity of the former is 
ideally matched with the sadly introspective 
philosophising of the latter, which comes from 
the second half of Die Winterreise song cycle. 
A word of praise is due here for the excellent 
accontpaniments provided in all these songs by 
Bruno Seidler-Winkler. 

The still calm of evening is beautifully 
portrayed in Schubert’s Jm Abendrot on DA.4459. 
On the other side is the well-known setting of 
Goethe’s Wanderers Nachtlied (Uber allen Gipfeln 
is Ruh’). Here the poet seeks peace on the 
mountain tops and Schubert perfectly conveys 
the atmosphere of remoteness and tranquillity. 

On DA.4421 Karl Erb sings Der Wanderer an 
den Mond and Liebesbotschaft, both by Schubert. 
The latter song is from a group of 13 songs— 
6 by Rellstab and 7 by Heme—which the com- 
poser intended to publish as a cycle dedicated 
to his friends. In a letter to Herr Probst, 
dated 2nd October 1828, just over a month 
before his death, we find him offering the 
Heine songs for publication separately; this 
change in his plans was dictated no doubt by 
economic necessity. Nothing came of it, 
however, and eventually the 13 songs, together 
with Die Taubenpost (his last song), were 
published by Tobias Haslinger, six months 
after Schubert’s death, as a subscription edition 
to which the title Schwanengesang (Swan Song) 
was not inappropriately given. . 

In Liebesbotschaft the poet asks the rustling 
brook to take his message of love to his distant 
beloved with the utmost haste and the spontan- 
eous urgency of Schubert’s vocal line, and the 
cascading broken chord accompaniment, depict- 
ing the brook, interpreted with a wonderfully 
pulsating sense of rhythmic vitality. On the 
other side the singer changes his style for the 
philosophical Der Wanderer an der Mond. Listen 
to his singing of “‘ O gliicklich wer wohin er geht” 


and you will realise this is Lieder singing of 
the highest order. 

Beethoven, not usually thought of as a song 
writer, has several interesting items listed, but 
no one should miss the magnificent An die ferne 
Geliebte song-cycle sung by Gerhard Hiisch on 
DB4496-7. Set to words by Jeitteles, it depicts a 
young lover seated on a hill, his thoughts... 
and feelings drawn towards his “ distant 
beloved.”? Knowing Beethoven’s affection for 
the fairer sex we cannot avoid the implication 
of autobiography in this exquisite miniature, 
though no writer on Beethoven has succeeded 
in discovering who was the object of his affec- 
tions in this case. The dedication of the work 
gives no clue, being to Prince Lobkowitz ! 

As far as is known, Beethoven originated the 
form which he called Liederkreis (“song 
circle”’). This is one of the most perfect song- 
cycles ever written, for the unity and continuity of 
style make it impossible to extract single songs 
from their context. Throughout, Beethoven 
continually depicts the emotional background 
of each song and his tone-painting mirrors the 
landscape around the young lover. Listen to 
the beautiful modulation between the first and 
second songs as the poet looks across the distant 
mountains to the valley where his beloved is. 
In No. 3 at the words Und du Bachlein kiein und 
schmal, one is reminded of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony, whilst the transition from this song to 
No. 4 paints the clouds sailing across the deep 
blue sky, with the simplest of means. When we 
come to the last song: Nimm Sie hin denn, 
diese Lieder, a poignancy of feeling is touched 
upon which is new to the cycle and as he 
brings back material from the first song with a 
fresh urgency and insistency, we feel, as we 
have so often felt with Beethoven’s greatest 
music, that we have encompassed a whole 
world of thought and feeling. 

If there is a more beautiful song by Brahms 
than Sappische Ode then I don’t know it. Two 
simple verses joined by an expressive piano 
interlude, suffice the composer for the creation of 
this song’s atmosphere of serene tranquillity. 
In the opening bars of Sapphische Ode, Brahms 
bases his melodic line on the notes of the 
common chord. How fond he was of this 
arpeggio construction has already been observed 
in the Violin Concerto, 3rd Symphony, A minor 
Quartet and many other works. Sapphische Ode 
is coupled with Hans Pfitzner’s Ist der Himmel 
darum im Lenz so blau, a charming song which, 
like the ’Cello Sonata, is a product of his early 
period (EG6846). 

There are many other interesting Lieder 
records to be found in the German Catalogue, 
too numerous to mention in the course of this 
short article. Quite a number of these will be 
found to be recordings of songs not otherwise 
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obtainable such as Franz’s Im Herbst and Mutter 
0 sing mich zur Ruh’, both sung by Teschemacher 
on EG3896. There are also songs by Loewe 
and Gretchaninov, and for those whose 
interests lie with more contemporary composers, 
the art of Graener, Schoek, Zilcher and Robert 
Oboussier will be found represented. The 
last named composer’s Klopstock songs are of 
particular interest, being sung by the incom- 
parable Erna Berger, with oboe and cembalo 
accompaniment. Oboussier, born in Antwerp 
in 1901, is one of a group of composers, amongst 
them Falla and Poulenc, who following upon 
the revival of interest in the harpsichord created 
by such artists as Dolmetsch and Landowska 
have started to write for the instrument. His 
idiom is frankly modern and the high tessitura 
of these songs will commend itself to very few 
singers. Indeed, it is difficult to recall any 
artist other than Berger who could do justice to 
them. Their melodic line is, to one listener’s 
ear, decidedly tortuous, with wide unresolved 
intervals and difficult semi-coloratura passages. 
Anyone, however, familiar with the vocal 
style of Benjamin Britten will have no trouble 
with these songs. The recording is excellent. 


Nearly 60 operas are represented in this 
catalogue consisting of short excerpts, including 
in their number many interesting issues not 
otherwise available. 

Gerhard Hiisch’s superb rendering of Dort 
vergiss lieses Flehen (Non pit andrai) from Mozart’s 
Figaro should be in the possession of every 
collector who lays claim to be a connoisseur 
of the art of singing. Hiisch, as Figaro, relishes 
with great zest the discomforts and glories of 
Cherubino’s future career as a soldier. The 
recording is first rate, clean and with a decided 
opera-house atmosphere ; in short, everything 
that one could desire of a good operatic disc 
(DB4681). 

Che faré senza Euridice it has been observed 
might just as well mean “I have found my 
Euridice ’’ as “ I have lost my Euridice,”’ for all 
the significance there is in Gluck’s setting of 
this aria. Listening to one or two recent record- 
ings of this song, one is inclined to agree, but if 
you hear Klose’s version on DB4531 you will 
not only hear the majestic pathos of this aria 
realised to perfection, but will also gain an 
idea of the correct tempo at which it should be 
sung. On the other side we have So klag’ ich 
ihren Tod, better known as Piangi il mio ben cosi. 
This is the great lament from Act I of the opera, 
the melody of which is reputed to be adapted 
from a popular Czech song. Having bid his 
companions depart, Orfeo sings this moving 
elegy over Euridice’s tomb. “ My grief is in 
vain for my Love answers me not.” As he 
pauses after each phrase, the dying cadences are. 
ech softly ind the scenes by a few 
instruments and we feel that all nature is at 
one with Orfeo in his sorrow. 

From Alceste we have Ihr Gétter ew’ ger Nacht 
(Diwvinites du Styx). Admetus, husband of Alceste, 
has fallen ill and is about to die, when Apollo 
gains from the Fates a concession for the dying 
man. If he can find another mortal who is 
prepared to die in his place, he will be spared. 
Alceste, determined to offer her own life, 
addresses herself in this aria to the rulers of the 
underworld (DB4532). 

The art of singing this type of music is largely 
a lost one, due, in part, to the fact that we no 
longer train the type of voices for which it 
was written. A singer with a true sense of the 
style of the period is a rarity and Margarete 
Klose is just that. She informs all these arias 
with the classic dignity and noble pathos akin 
to the tragedy of the Greek drama, so that we 
feel we are not listening to the personal grief of 
a Euridice or an Alceste but the sorrow and 
anguish of heroes and heroines throughout the 
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ages. Her singing has a timeless quality which 
places these two discs in a class apart. 

i) Now for Wagner : from Das Rheingold we have 
Abendlich strahlt der Sonne Auge (DA4460). 
Donner, having cleared the mists and thrown 
the rainbow bridge over the valley to Valhalla, 
Wotan eulogises the majestic beauty of the new 
home of the Gods as it is lighted by the rays of 
the setting sun. As he greets the fort, the 
prophetic sword theme flashes out on the 
trumpet and brings the excerpt to a close. 

On the other side you will find Auf wolkigen 
Hoh’n wohnen die Gétter from Act I of Siegfried. 
The two excerpts have much in common, this 
being the reply which the Wanderer makes to 
Mime’s third question ‘ Welches Geschlecht 
wohnt auf wolkigen Hoh’n?”’ (What race dwell on the 
cloudy heights?) We meet again the solemn 
dignity of the Valhalla theme and at the end of 
this side a fortissimo version of the Spear theme 
thunders out on the full brass choir, which in the 
actual performance is accompanied by a flash 
of lightning, striking terror ito the heart of 
Mime, who realises the identity of his unknown 
guest for the first time. 

Hans Hermann Nissen who sings these 
excerpts, has already shown himself a vocally 
sound, if somewhat unsubtle, Hans Sachs, 
brings out the godly dignity and majesty of 
Wagner’s music. 
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invitation, he is reluctant to return to the 
scene of his former triumphs in the singing 
contest. In the aria Als du in kithnern Sange, 
Wolfram, his friend and rival for the hand of 
Elisabeth, tells him how once he reigned as 
king of song in the Wartburg contests, and now 
that he has left them, Elisabeth, yearning for 
his presence, no longer graces their company. 
Wolfram implores him to come with them and 
once again thrill them with his singing. 

On the reverse side we meet a sadder 
Wolfram, who though he loves Elisabeth, 
knows that he can do nothing to assuage her 
sorrow for Tannhiuser’s transgression in the 
Venusberg. Tannhauser has left to seek 
pardon from the Pope in Rome and as each 
band of returning pilgrims passes the Wartburg, 
Elisabeth scans their faces to see if Tannhauser 
is amongst them. . Wohl wusst’ ich hier sie 
im Gebet zu finden (Well might I expect to find her 
here sunk in Prayer). Though he is rival to 
Tannhiuser in the saintly Elisabeth’s affections, 
he prays to Heaven that her sorrow may be 
healed by meeting Tannhauser once again, 
returning triumphantly with the Pope’s pardon. 
Both arias are splendidly sung by Gerhard 
Hiisch, and this record (EH1003) makes a 
fitting conclusion to this brief review of some of 
the outstanding operatic discs to be found in 
the German Catalogue. 





The 1956 Edition of the H.M.V. German 

talogue is now available and readers who 
were unable to obtain copies of the first post- 
war edition can now remedy the omission. The 
main difference between the two editions is 
that the errata, listed separately on a slip-in 
sheet, has now been incorporated into the 
main body of the catalogue and an eight-page 
numerical list has been added. The latter gives 
a cross-reference to the alphabetical list of 
records and should prove invaluable to dealers 
and collectors alike. The price is the same as 
before, 1s. 





Another very fine excerpt from Siegfried is to 
be found on EJ485: Siegfried entdeckt Britnnhilde 
auf dem feurigem Felsen. ‘This is the beginning of 
the third scene from Act 3, where Siegfried, 
having passed unscathed through the fire, now 
stands on the mountain top gazing in wonder- 
ment at the sleeping Brunnhilde: “‘ Was ruht 
dort schlummernd in schattigen~Tann?’’ he sings 
(Who is it who sleeps in the shade of the wood?). 
His wonder gradually turns to curiosity and he 
slowly removes the shield and helmet from 
the reclining figure. With his sword he cuts 
through the rings of armour and lifts off the 
breast plate, revealing Briinnhilde in soft 
woman’s drapery. For the first time he knows 
the meaning of fear—Das ist kein Mann! (That 
is no man) and he springs back in alarm. What 
is it that has caused this tremor in his breast ? 
He calls upon his mother to help him in his 
distress for “‘ Im Schlafe liegt eine Frau”? (A 
woman lies sleeping) and the record ends as the 
lovely Briinnhilde’s sleep motive softly enters on 
the strings. This is sung by Lauritz Melchior, 
who needs no introduction for over the past 
twenty years or so, he has identified nimself so 
closely with the various Wagnerian Heldentenor 
roles, that it has become difficult to conceive 
such a part as Siegfried without him. 

Finally, from Tannhduser, we have two more 
excerpts sung by Gerhard Hiisch: Als du in 
kiithnern Sange and Wohl wusst’ ich hier sie im 
Gebet zu finden. Having escaped from the wiles 
of Venus by calling upon Heaven, Tannhauser 
finds himself in a meadow by the Wartburg. 
Sunk in prayers of thanksgiving for his 
deliverance, he is discovered by Wolfram and 
a party of friends. In spite of their pressing 


The following March releases have not 
arrived but they will be reviewed next month: 


BRAHMS. Concerto in D, Op. 77. Yehudi 
Menuhin (violin), Lucerne Festival 
Orchestra (Furtwangler). H.M.V. 
DB21000-3, DBS21004. 

BACH. Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3. 
Chamber Orchestra of the Palace 
Chapel, Copenhagen (Wéldike). H.M.V. 
C3947-8. 

BRAHMS. Quartet in B flat, Op. 67. 
Busch Quartet. Columbia LX1262-5, 
LXS1266. 

CHOPIN. Bolero in C, Op. 19. Louis 
Kentner (piano). Columbia DX1640. 
BEETHOVEN. Septet in E flat major, Op. 

20. The Vienna Octet. Decca AX306-10. 


BEETHOVEN. Leonora Overture, No. 1, 
- 1398. London Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Beinum). Decca X311. 
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CLAUDIO ARRAU 
Andante Spianato— Op. 22 — Chopin; 
Grande Valse Brilliante No. 1 in E flat 
major, Op. 18 — Chopin. 
with the Little Orchestra Society 
Grande Polonaise Brilliante in E flat major, 
Op. 22—Chopin - - - - - LX 1267-8 


WALTHER LUDWIG 
and Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Felix Prohaska 
*Don Giovanni”—Act 2—Il mio tesoro 
intanto: Act 1— Dalla sua pace la mia 
dipende—Mozart - - - - - LX 1260 


HANS HOTTER 

accompanied by GERALD MOORE 
Wanderers Nachtlied—Op. 4, No. 3—** Der 
du von dem Himmel bist”; Wanderers 
Nachtlied—Op. 96, No. 3—‘‘Uber allen 
Gipfeln ist Ruh!”—Schubert ; Am Bach Im 

Fruhling—Op. 109, No. 1—Schubert 
LX 1261 


BUSCH QUARTET 
Quartet in B flat major, Op. 67—Brahms 
LX 1262-5 & LXS 1266 


WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN 
accompanied by Hermann von Nordberg 
Hebrew Song—Moussorgsky; Wiegenlied 
(Cradle song), Op. 79D—Reger - LB 88 


LOUIS KENTNER 
Bolero in C major, Op. 19—Chopin 
DX 1640 


PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA of NEW YORK 
conducted by Efrem Kurtz 
**Gayaneh”—Ballet Suite No. 2—Russian 
Dance; Gayaneh’s Adagio; Andante; Fire 
-Khachaturian - - - - - DX 1641-2 


LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent 
On hearing vad first Cuckoo in Spring— 
Delius - - - - - - - DX 1643 





ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
No Tabol de Bahi Orchestra 
o eiro de Bahiana - - 
Caminito - - - . } DX 1646 


HARRY DAVIDSON 

and his Orchestra 

“*White Heather” on 
The Oriental Mazurka 


DON COSSACK CHORUS 
conducted by Serge Jaroff 
Song of the Indian Guest—Rimsky- 


Korsakov; On Saturday - - - DX 1647 


PETER YORKE 
D H and = Ft 1 emer ty 
ear Hearts ani ntle “7 le 
Mademoiselle Hortensia - DB 2649 


MONTE REY 
Why is it ?; When the heather gleams like 
Stardust - - - - - - - - DB 2650 


ADDIE SEAMON 
Teddy Bear’s wate: ~ the good ship 


\ DX 1644-5 


Lollipop - - - - - - DB 2651 
DORIS DAY 

It’s a great feeling - - m . 

At the Cafe Rendezvous M DB 2652 


Quicksilver; There’s a Bluebird on your 
windowsill - - - - - - - DB 2656 
THE COLUMBIA ORCHESTRA 
Spinning Wheel - - - - - DB 2653 


Pan-American Panorama 


RONNIE RONALDE 
Song of the Mountains; If I were a 


Blackbird- - - - - - - - DB 2654 
THE CHEROKEYS 

up ae ae) a 
MARGARET EAVES 

Angels Gased Thee, _ + DB 2658 


DOROTHY SQUIRES 
On al Sumy Side of the Street; Do I 
worry eee 


DOLORES GRAY 
Quicksilver ; With + — wide open I’m 
dreaming - - - - DB 2660 

JOSEF LOCKE 
DownintheGlen - - - - 
Within this heart of mine - } ees 
SYD DEAN 
When the World has forgotten; You 
shouldn’t have kissed me - - FB 3547 


REGINALD DIXON 
at the Organ of the Tower, Blackpool 
Melody Moments: — Hop Scotch Polka; 
You’re breaking my Heart; I’ve got a 
lovely bunch of coconuts; Harry Lime 


Theme; Dear Hearts and Gentle People; 
Leicester Square Rag- - - - FB 3548 
VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 
Best of all; Time on my hands FB 3550 

You made me care - - - = 

You’re my Everything - FB 3551 
Strings for Dancing 

Tino Gasta—Samba - - - - 

Down Cuba Way—Rumba - ss FB 3549 
HARRY JAMES 

Tuxedo Junction - - - - - DB 2655 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Royal Hunt and Storm from 


BERLIOZ. 


vatoire de Paris (Miinch). 
Xgor (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 
ing exposition of this favourite 
scene, with delicate tone in the wind (e.g. 
horns, middle of side 1), and a general feeling 
for Berlioz’s classical-pastoral painting that is 
exciting and entirely su . November and 
December, 1945, have something about the 
background of The Trojans and the provenance 
of this extract. I wish the B.B.C. would give us 
the operas—both—again: their production 
was one of its most memorable feats. I repeat 
from December, 1945, just a few lines to 
explain where the intermezzo is placed: 
originally it was meant for the end of Act 3 ; 
now it is in a similar position, ending Act 4. 
It is a relief after the very different spirit of 
Aeneas’s call for war against the Numidians. 
In a forest clearing naiads plunge into a pool ; 
the hunters’ horn surprises them; they flee, 
and afterwards the storm disperses the hunt. 
Vocal parts are omitted, of course—outcries of 
nymphs, and later, to the trombone theme, 
fauns and satyrs call “ Italy! ’? The nymphs’ 
flute and the horn come back as the picture 
fades. In force, fire, ive and delicacy 
(always keen in this orchestra), I do not 
remember a stronger recording, or one I liked 
better for interpretation and able control. 
W.R.A. 


BRAHMS. Variations on a Theme by 

Haydn, Op. 56a. London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (van Beinum). Decca 
AX299-300 (12 in., 178. 3d.). 

Still they come: the last (I thought’it was 
only the other day, but see that it was in 
September) was Furtwangler’s and his Viennese 
boys. Most le seem to think he dawdled. 
So did I, but I like to dream with a favourite, 
whiles, The Vienna orchestra is finer than this 
one, in both tone and delicacy of timing detail, 
but four sides against six means a saving of 
good money. I gave a few notes about the 
music in September, remarking that a full 
analysis is really needed if one is to get all the 
juice and tissue out of this noble work. Those 
who care will find analyses in Tovey, Vol. 2, or 
in Stanford’s Composition. The conductor’s 
way is brisk, efficient, but not, to my hearing 
(I don’t know his work in concert-halls), 
always as well moulded as is the start of side 2. 
I doubt if the orchestra can give all that is 
demanded, though there is much pleasant 
work here. String tone is smooth if not quite con- 
sistently rich ; aloft, they seem a bit shrieky. 
The recording makes a very good thing of the 
basic values—bass and middle especially. 

Var. 5 is well thrown off, but 6 does not 
cohere so well. This is where, whether through 
recording or basic string tone, I feel a small 


FIRST REVIEWS 


defect. But I don’t hear even the L.P.O. “at 
first ear’? nowadays. Nobody seems willing to 
let No. 7 sing as it wants to—or as I want to 
hear it. This is a stodgy 7. “‘ Grazioso,” sig- 
nori ; and Grazie, if and when we get it. The 
broad tonal contrasts of the different variations 
are a well considered feature. Of the glorious, 
glowing finale the ideal performance is by my: 
back-room boys—the imaginary ones, in my 
head. Of this lovely structure of Brahms’, as 
pentamerous as a buttercup, and as bonny, I 
recommend a year’s happy study. Van 
Beinum builds briskly, clearly, well, but it’s a 
wee bit “ efficient ’?: not quite this conductor’s 
imaginative best. W.R.A 


BRITTEN. Variations on a Theme of 
Frank Bridge, Op. 10. Neel 
String Orchestra (Boyd Neel). Decca 
AK2307-9 (12 in., 21s. 6d.) 

Britten has dazzled us wiut many works in 
the last twelve years or so: the danger is that, 
in trying to keep up with his latest output, one 
may lose sight of the excellence of some of his 
earlier compositions. To say that these Varia- 
tions are full of virtuoso writing for the orchestra 
is nothing: so much we expect from Britten 
as a matter of course ; but they also contain a 
youthful zest and a quality of wit that make 
them rank among his happiest works. They 
were commissioned by Boyd Neel, who needed 
a new piece to present at the Salzburg Festival 
in 1937: the theme is taken from the second 
of Frank Bridge’s Three Idylls, and the score is 
dedicated to Britten’s former teacher as “a 
tribute with affection and admiration.’’ Boyd 
Neel recorded the work on Decca before the 
war, but this new version is far better in every 
way: not only is the recording fuller and with 
more depth of sonority, but the playing itself 
is better—as if the score had now had time to 
sink in more with players and conductor alike ; 
there is more ease and freedom in the shaping 
of the musical line. Most of the playing is 
first-rate, and there are only occasional moments 
which betray the difficulties involved: I am 
particularly glad to find that, as well as big 
Sortissimos, we are allowed to have real pianissimos. 
My only criticism of the recording, which is 
otherwise admirable, is that we could have done 
with rather more bass in places—for instance, 
the low C’s at the start and the oom-cha’s in the 


ugue. 

A brief guide to the work may be useful for 
those who do not already know it (and it is less 
played than it deserves to be). A declamatory 
Introduction consisting of emphatic flourishes on 
the first chord of the theme leads straight into 
the Theme itself, which is in two parts, the 
second being an ornamented version of the 
first: this in turn leads without a break into a 
recitative-like Adagio based on a phrase from 
the ornamented theme. The March uses the 
theme rhythmically in the bass; and the 
Romance ingeniously has the theme in a 6/8 pulse 
in the bass while the violins in unison play an 
entirely new 3/4 tune over it. Then come three 
brilliant and amusing parodies—an Aria 
Italiana, a Bourrée Classique and a Wiener Walz. 
The Moto perpetuo, which uses all the orchestra 
to maintain an unceasing unison line, serves 
as a contrast to the ensuing Funeral March, an 
emotional variation with the upper parts in 
conjunct motion. The Chant (perhaps the most 
striking premonition of the mature Britten) 
groups the first three notes of the theme into a 
chord, which is repeated over and over by 
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violas in the middle of ostinato Grimes-ish 
figures. The Fugue (a most unorthodox one) is 
made the opportunity for some breathtakingly 
virtuosic writing ( virtuosic playing) in 
15 .parts—the effect reminds one rather of 
Queen Mab—before passing to a solemn coda 
in which Bridge’s theme reappears, intensified 
in harmony and rhythm, along with brief 
references to some of the variations. _L.S. 


CHABRIER. Festa Polacca. Orchestra 


Stabile del Musicale Florentino 
(Markevitch). Parlo. Rgooro (12 in., 
8s. 74d.) 


What Chabrier — as utterly French in 
mentality as any artist could be—would have 
thought on seeing his Féte Polonaise. labelled 
and advertised as Festa Polacca, I hesitate to 
i ine. This nonsensical habit of translating 
titles of works just because of the nationality 
of their performers should be stamped on right 
away; otherwise any day now we may expect 
to see announcements of La fiera di Brigg or 
Nell’udire il primo cuculo di primavera. In this 
case, the answer probably is that this record 
is a re-pressing of a Cetra issue made in 1946: 
for an Italian audience the translation was 
permissible, but when it came to export, 
either nobody in Parlophone knew any better, 
or nobody bothered to change the label. 

The Féte Polonaise comes from the second act 
of Le Roi malgré lui, that gay opera about the 
young Henry of Anjou who was crowned King 
of Poland against his will, when all the time he 
was longing just to sneak off back to Paris. 
is good playing here, but the recording is so 
barbarously bad that it is effort wasted. The 
whole thing is woolly, obscure and patently 
off-mike: in a piece which, more than most, 
demands an effect of brilliant sunlight, we get 
this version which sounds as if the news about 
electrical recording had just reached the 
engineers. So there still isn’t a decent modern 
issue of this attractive piece. Mr. —" 


DELIUS. On hearing the first Cuckoo in 
Spring. Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Sargent). Columbia DX1643 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). . aap; 

The recording carries a high-fidelity im- 
pression, and no performance so careful and 
thoughtful can come amiss, though some 
delicacies of balance could be bettered. So this 
is a pleasant essay, strong in colouring, with 
less fine-fingering than the interpretation by 

Sir Thomas. The try is never, I thi 

likely to be supremely well evoked, or to per- 

form its finest magic upon us, without some such 
rare spirit as his to brood upon the waters, and 
take us back to the golden age of which the 

artist dreamed. W.R.A. 


** Carnival” Overture, Op. 
- Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Kubelik). H.M.V. C3959 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 
Kubelik made a strong impression here, and 
so was to have joined the B.B.C. Instead, 
Chicago won him. Doubtless this interpreta- 
tion of the fray is about as near the marrow of 
Dvofdkian truth as we need seek to come, and 
the performance and recording are both first 
rate: brilliant in the best sense, without undue 
harshness, flowing (though the scoring is too 
fierce in places), pressing on, vivid in melodic 
simplicity and well warmed by a glow of 
enthusiasm, which gives a sharp edge to every 
phrase and a general fling of fresh-air fancy to 
the bundle of tunes. Tie conductor succeeds in 
letting the string tone through pretty well, but, 
as has often been remarked, the rest of the 
orchestration has no mercy on string players. 
You may recall that the three 1891-2 overtures 
numbered Op. g1 to 93 were originally entitled 
Nature, Life and Love. The titles are now 
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Amid Nature, Carnival and Othello. Of Carnival 
(dedicated to the Czech University at Prague), 
this is an exciting performance indeed. W.R.A. 


FALLA : ALBENIZ. Ballet, ‘* Love, 
the ician.” El Puerto from 
“‘Tberia’’ Suite. National Symphony 


Orchestra (Jorda). 
(12 in., 21s. 6d.). 

Love, t lagician — or, to use Professor 
Trend’s better title, Wedded by Witchcraft—was 
first produced in Madrid in 1915. It has never 
achieved the popularity of Falla’s other ballet 
The Three-cornered Hat, though various excerpts 
—the Dance of Terror, the Récit du Pécheur, the 
Ritual Fire Dance and the Pantomime—have 
become familiar in the concert-hall. 

The story is as follows: Candelas, a beautiful 
young woman, is being courted by Carmelo, 
whose love she wishes to return; but she is 
still completely under the influence of her 
former lover, a fascinating but faithless gipsy, 
whose passion obsesses her even beyond the 
grave. She is as if bewitched, and can attain 
no peace of mind with Carmelo for fear of the 
dead man’s still-powerful jealousy. The spell 
must be broken: so Carmelo arranges to 
divert the dead man’s attention by a decoy— 
for as, like a typical Andalusian gipsy, he could 
never in life resist a pretty face, so it is hoped 
that this failing will have remained with him. 
The stratagem works: a decoy is provided in 
the shape of the flirtatious young Lucia, who 
coquettes with the ghost, while Candelas and 
Carmelo exchange the kiss of perfect love 
which vanquishes all spectres and evil influences. 

Under Jorda’s baton the sultry gipsy 
atmosphere of the ballet is well brought out ; 
and the familiar extracts sound so much more 
convincing when heard, like this, in their 
proper context. This excellently-played and 
reasonably-recorded performance would have 
been even more welcome had the two songs 
(the Song of disappointed love and the Song of the 
will-o’-the-wisp) been included: we should then 
have had virtually the complete ballet, and the 
fill-up (a delightful piece, and admirably played 
as it is) would not have been necessary. I 
suppose the difficulty was to find a suitable 
soprano ; but it seems a pity that there should 
be two complete American versions, while we 
should get only so far and no farther. ‘ 

LS. 


FRANCK. Le Chasseur Maudit. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Franz André). 
Decca AK 1485-6 (12 in., 14s. 4d.). 

The technical basis for this symphonic poem 
—one of Franck’s few pieces of programme 
music—is to be found in the orchestral tone- 
poems of Saint-Saéns: the theme of demoniac 
pursuit derives from the Romantic movement 
generally, through Berlioz and Liszt. Le 
Chasseur Maudit may not be one of Franck’s 
masterpieces, but it is at least of more interest 
than conventional judgments usually allow. 
The story is a simple and dramatic one which 
lends itself admirably to musical illustration :— 
the hard-riding Comte du Rhin goes out 
hunting on Sunday morning: no entreaties, 
no sounds of pious chants from the churches 
will deflect him from his pleasure, nor silence 
the lusty winding of his horn, nor halt his wild 
progress. Suddenly his horse is rooted to the 
spot and his horn refuses to sound: a terrible 
voice dooms the sacrilegious hunter to be 
himself forever hunted, day and night, by 
packs of demons. 

I listened to this recording on a night when 
violent gales were blowing outside, and the 
rain was lashing against the windows—the 
perfect mise-en-scéne, certainly, for Franck’s 
work: yet, shutting my ears as far as possible 

against these external influences, I found the 
effect fully as exciting as the composer had 


Decca AK1332-4 
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intended. The orchestral playing is brilliant 
—plenty of fire, without any loss of polish ; 
and the recording, though occasionally a bit 
rough in fortissimo, is good and full, and 
worthily backs up the music. The dynamic 
range is very wide: some of the parla in the 
mysterious section after letter K im the score 
(side 3) are extremely low, while the full force 
of the tremendous climax on side 4 has to be 
heard to be believed. L.S. 


GEMINIANI. Concerto Op. 3, 
No. 2. A. (1st violin), V. 
Brun (2nd violin), A. Succo (cembalo), 
B. Francalanci (viola), G. Ferrari 
(cello). Orchestra d’Archi (Carlo 
Zecchi). Parlo. Rg001 1-2 (12 in., 17s. 3d.). 

I wonder if the Third Programme is a little 
influencing recorders? It would be a great 
boon is we could have discs of the dozens of old 
works it has presented. I did hear, vaguely, 
that some such plan was afoot, but there is no 
public mention of it. The Royal Musical Asso- 
ciation is to celebrate the Festival of Britain by 
issuing a collection of hitherto unpublished 
native music, I read. We ought to have records 
of much of this, too. In this country we greatly 
lack such things: students are painfully 
hampered ; and we are all students, one way 
or another. So I welcome all examples of 
worthy old things. Not all that’s ancient is 
good, of course. There are masses of mediocrity, 
as in every age. The long-lived, vivid, eccentric 

Geminiani (1667-1762) was one of ‘the great 

post-Corelli, late-baroque fiddlers: the contra- 

puntal style is on top, the fugality inspiriting 

(Geminiani wrote an Art of Fugue antedating 

Bach’s) ; the sentiment is strong, manly, with 

fresh flowerings such as the development of 

cres. and dim. Mark a fine chromatic chord or 

two in the outstanding slow movement here: a 

distinguished piece, that. It was this composer 

who brought the small-body solo grow + ho its 

full four-man complement, instead o 

His writing was not always as fine as in aoe 

particular movement. Some of the other leads 

are commonplaces—conventional figures or 
themes found in hun of works. His style 
would probably be more widely enjoyed in 
some of the solo sonatas that he and others were 
bringing in. There is power, though, in the 
massive movement here, which these players 
admirably convey. They are recorded truly, 
their quality and weight coming out well. 

Something rather stolid, perhaps, as well as 

massive, in the composer’s thought; yet 

elevation is perceptible, I feel, and the 

string writing, the sustentation of tone and 

general dignity are noble. The composer, by 

the way, worked a good deal in Dublin, and 
wrote the first of all the hundreds “2 books on 
violin playing. 


KHACHATURIAN. ‘“Gayaneh” Ballet 
Suite No. 2. Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York (Kurtz). Col- 
umbia DX1641-2 (12 in., 17s. 3d.). 

The first side of this is about as cheap, 
vulgar, repetitive as anything I have heard for 
a long time. It might do for the “ dogs.” 
There is a slight suggestion of the composer’s 
native wood-notes wild in the second move- 
ment, but little originality. The old senti- 
mental Tchike-stuff is on top. A third side, 
scored for a string quartet and a harp, is (I 
learn from the often informative American 
Music Lover) meant to be a portrait of “ Gayne 
the idealist, the troubled wife, the tender 
woman.’ As nobody here seems to care about 
informing a body as to the whole affair, I can’t 
give any more information about Gayne, 
whoever she may be, or her loves, troubles or 
tendernesses ; as demonstrated here, they 
seem pretty thin. The finale is the usual 
rumpus: it is, I read, entitled Fire. I, for one, 
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shan’t run for the engines. Let the damned 
house burn down. This commonplace Khacha- 
turian material is a disappointment ; I thought 
this compyser was going to be another Russian 
winner. You may get some excitement from 
the admirable recording, which is splendidly 
firm, clear, and balanced, but I can’t recom- 
mend you to spend good money on the music. 
W.R.A. 


MOZART. Concerto in C major, K.314. 
Evelyn Rothwell (oboe), Hallé Orches- 
tra (Barbirolli). H.M.V. C3954-5 (12 in., 
11s. 6d. 

The history of this work is interesting. In 
1778 Mozart undertook to furnish for the 
Dutch flautist de Jean two concertos and four 
quartets. The second of these concertos—that 
in D, K.314—has for some time been suspected, 
both from internal evidence and from various 
remarks in Mozart’s letters, of being a transcrip- 
tion of an earlier oboe concerto in C major, 
originally written the previous year for the 
Salzburg player Ferlandis, and pressed into 
service from sheer lack of time. However, all 
trace of this original was lost until recently 
Dr. Bernard Paumgartner discovered a set of 
old- manuscript parts of K.314 for solo oboe 
and orchestra and reconstructed the score— 
now held to be, without much doubt, the first 
version of the work. Miss Rothwell performed 
this concerto at the Proms in 1948, and it has 
now been published by Boosey & Hawkes. 
Apart from the transposition of key, the 
differences between the flute and the oboe 
versions are slight ; but the oboe part is more 
restricted in its decoration. There are three 
movements: an Allegro aperto, an expressive 
Adagio non troppo, and a Rondo, allegretto whose 
theme turns up again in Seraglio as the air 
Welche Wonne, welche Lust. 

The performance here is not ideal: there 
are many small flaws in the soloist’s playing, 
the orchestral tutti tend to be over-large, and 
there is a certain lack of agreement about the 
speed at which the first movement should go. 
I am puzzled, too, why cuts should be made 
in both the first and second movements, in each 
case suppressing the cadenza: though the 
third-movement cadenza, which is played, is 
feeble and unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, despite 
these shortcomings, this oboe concerto is a 
recording to be heard by all musicians and 
Mozart-lovers—not only as a rarity but as a 
pleasant addition to the repertoire. LS. 


MOZART. Symphony No. 25 in G a, 
Philharmonic Orch: 


-183. London 
tra (Celibidache). 
(12 in., 21s. 6d.). 
This little masterpiece is one of a trio of 

symphonies written when Mozart was only 17 
—a trio whose perfection has been compared 
with that of the three great final symphonies 
composed fifteen years later. The carly works 
are, of course, in Einstein’s words, “ on a lower 
rung of the ladder and within narrower 
limits”’: but they richly deserve far greater 
attention and more frequent performance than 
they normally receive. K.183 in G minor was 
Mozart’s first symphony in the minor key ; 
and critics have speculated on the stimulus 
which caused him, in this period of tremendous 
creative activity, not only to abandon the 
orthodox key conventions but to fill this work 
so full of individual feeling. For this is no 
mere assumption of the tragic mask: here un- 
mistakably, are the accents of a personally- 
experienced emotion. The scoring is unusual : 
strings, two oboes, two pairs of horns, plus two 
bassoons which appear only in the slow move- 
ment and in the Trio of the minuet. 

Too many modern performances of Mozart 

blow up the works to an altogether inappro- 
priate size ; but the proportions in this record 
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*1950 Foreign 
Record Catalogue 


‘Regular visitors to ASTRA HOUSE know that we keep in ; 
stock many records not to be found in any of the English 
catalogues, nor even in the H.M.V. German and Special 
Lists. In response to the tremendous demand we have now 
compiled a catalogue of these records, so that even those 
unable to come to our shop can have access to the host of 
unusual and unique recordings to be found in it. If you wish 
us to send you a copy, write to us enclosing 10d., which will 
cover the postage as well as the catalogue. 











‘THE BEST ON RECORD 
“Critique” 


Hf you wish to keep up with the very latest recordings, we 
suggest that you cannot do better than become a subscriber 
to CRITIQUE (5/- per annum, post free). In it you“will find 
reviews of every new record of serious music as it is pub- 
lished, reviews which give you a completely fair and unbiased 
picture of the newcomer, and tell you how it compares with 
any past versions of the same composition. CRITIQUE has 
been noted for many years for its fearless and outspoken 
opinions, and hundreds of music-lovers have learned to 
trust its verdict upon any record in which they are inter- 





ested. Apart from the reviews, a monthly Editorial keeps Talent on 
you abreast of the latest gramophonic developments and 

the annual appendix, in which various recordings of famous 

Symphonies and Concertos are compared, is a very popular R ec 

feature. 0 rd 


Last June, after appearing as a rather homely, duplicated 
sheet for well over a decade, CRITIQUE appeared in printed 
form, since when its circulation has rocketed. Next June 
we hope to round off the first volume of the printed 
CRITIQUE by offering readers a handsome, embossed 
folder, in which they may preserve the first twelve numbers 
for future reference, together with an index of all the 
records reviewed during that year. 






Our Microphone is Yours 





Do you play an instrument, sing, recite, speak 
in public? There is no better way of testing 
your progress and correcting your technique 
than by making a personal recording at the private 
H.M.V. studio, Oxford Street. 
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EBE STIGNANI 
and Orchestra Sinfonica dell’Eiar 
conducted by A. La Rosa Parodi 


“Orfeo ed Euridice” — Act 3— 
Che fard senza Euridice — Gluck; 


and Orchestra Sinfonica dell’Eiar 
conducted by Ugo Tansini 


“Alccste”—Act 1—Divinita infer- 
nale—Gluk - - - - R 30002 





CLOE ELMO 


and Orchestra Sinfonica dell’Eiar 
conducted by A. La Rosa Parodi 


* Adriana Lecouvreur ” — Act 2 — 
O vagabonda stella d’Oriente — 
Cilea: “Fedora” —Act 1—O 
grandi occhi lucenti di fede! — 
Giordano - - - - - R 30003 


LINA PAGLIUGHI 
and Orchestra Sinfonica dell’Eiar 
conducted by Ugo Tansini 


“* Falstaff? — Act 3— Sul fil d’un 

soffio etesio (“‘ Titania’s song ”) — 

Verd : 

with Orchestra dell’ Biar di Torino 
conducted by Ugo Tansini 

“ Guglielmo Tell ” — Act 2 — Selva 

opaca, deserta brughiera — Rossini 
R 30004 


ONELIA FINESCHI 
with Orchestra Sinfonica della Radio Italiana 
conducted by Arturo Basile 


“La Wally”—Act 1—Ebben? ne 
andro lontana—Catalani: “ Mefistof- 
ele”—Act 3—L/altra notte in fondo 
al mare— Boito - - - R 30005 











CHORUS and ORCHESTRA 
SINFONICA DELL’EIAR 
conducted by Gino Marinuzzi 
“ Nabucco ” — Act 3 — Va pensiero, 
sull’ali dorate—Verdi; “‘ I Lombardi 
Alla Prima Crociata” — Act’ 4— 
O Signore, dal tetto natio — Verdi 

R 30008 


CESARE SIEPI 


and Orchestra Sinfonica della Radio Italiana 
conducted by Arturo Basile 


“I Vespri Siciliana” — Act 2— 
Recit : O patria; Aria: O tu, Palermo, 
terra adorata—Verdi: “ Mefistofele ” 
— Act 1 — Son lo spirito che nega — 
Boito - - - - - = R 30007 


GALLIANO MASINI 
and Orchestra Sinfonica della Radio Italiana 
conducted by Arturo Basile 


“Fedora”? — Act 2— Mia Madre, 
la mia vecchia madre! ; La fante mi 
svela — Giordano - - - R 30006 














ROMEO SCARPA 


and Orchestra d’Archi dell’Eiar di Torino 
conducted by Ugo Tansini 


Folies d’Espagne— Corelli - R 30009 


A. GRAMEGNA (rst Violin) 
V. BRUN (2nd Violin) 
A. SUCCO (Cembalo) 

B. FRANCALANCI (Viola) 
G. FERRARI (’Cello) 


and Orchestra d’Archi 
conducted by Carlo Zecchi 


Concerto Grosso, Op. 3, No. 2— 
Geminiani - - - -  R 30011-2 


ORCHESTRA STABILE 
del Maggio Musicale Florentino 
conducted by Igor Markevitch 


Festa Polacca—Chabrier - R 30010 














GIANNA PEDERZINI 
and Orchestra Sinfonica dell’Eiar 
conducted by Ugo Tansini 


“Carmen ” — Act — Quadri! 
Picche ! (“ Card Song ny 3; Act 1— 


-Presso_ il a. di Siviglia — 


Bizet - - - - = R 30001 
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ing are admirable. Celibidache secures 
beautifully fresh and transparent playing from 
the orchestra, the phrases are lovingly shaped, 
and the recording is a model of clarity. Notice 
the taut rhythm of the opening Allegro con brio, 
with its agitated syncopations, its sudden 
dynamic contrasts and its dramatic tremolos, 
and the expressive playing in the deeply-felt 
Andante, which, with its numerous appoggiaturas, 
gives the effect of a movement compounded of 
sighs. The Minuet is firm, with a charming trio 
(in the tonic major) scored for wind only. 
Unity is given to the symphony by the final 
Allegro, which returns to the atmosphere—and 
the syncopations—of the first movement: 
here again the playing is admirably pointed. 
In short, this whole issue is Mozart as it should 
be performed: and if only the surfaces could 
have been a fraction quieter, it would have 
had everything. LS. 


RIMSKY - KORSAKOV. Capriccio 
Espagnol, Op. 34. National Symphony 
Orchestra (Cameron). Decca AK1328-9 
12 in., 148. 4d.). 

The Spanish Caprice, given a capable orchestra, 
is one of those pieces which can scarcely miss. 
It is not surprising that it has been popular 
from its very first performance—indeed, at the 
original rehearsals, the orchestra kept stopping 
to applaud—and, however familiar it has 
become, the vivacity of its themes and the 
brilliance of its scoring remain fascinating. 
(Two wonderful moments for me are always 
the crackle of the side-drum as it starts its long 
roll under the brass fanfare, and the ghostly 
beginning of the procession at letter L—like 
the similar moment in Debussy’s Fétes). 

This is a fairly good studio recording—that 
is to say, as distinct from a _ concert-hall 
acoustic ; the tone is true, and the detail clear 
(save for two horn passages—the echo phrase 
in the minor, bar 20 of the Variazioni, and the 
bouché phrase about 25 bars later). It is a 
thousand pities that the change-over from 
side 2 to side 3 could not have come after the 
harp cadenza instead of before it. 

Basil Cameron is not happily cast: the 
Alborada II is well-mannered rather than rowdy 
(the score ifies strepitoso), the Gipsy scene is 
too slow and lacking in frenzy, and the Fandango 
asturiano (mis-spelt on the label) too decorous 
by half. Mr. Cameron, in fact, is not the 
Carmen type: for this work he needs to practise 
for an hour every day in front of a mirror with 


a red rose between his teeth. LS. 
SCHONBERG : CORELLI. Verklirte 
St. Louis 


Nacht, Op. 4. Adagio. F 
S ony Orchestra (Vladimir Golsch- 
mann). H.M.V. DBg280-3 (12 in., 34s. 6d.) 
On Special Order only. 

An issue which, even at this early stage, 
clearly is destined to be one of the most out- 
standing recordings of the year is hidden away, 
in decent semi-obscurity, on the Special List— 
presumably for fear the Tchaikovsky fans, seeing 
the bogey-man-name Schénberg, will run 
screaming to hide their faces in mummy’s 
skirts. But this is not the twelve-tone Schén- 
berg: this piece was written back in 1899 (the 
same year as Elgar’s Enigma Variations), and 
was indeed Schénberg’s first major work. The 
idiom is strongly tinged with Wagner, both 
harmoni and melodically (listen, for 
— to the melody of the first 3/4 section, 
middle of side 2), though audiences of the time 
were amazingly deaf to the fact ; but the work 
as a whole has a style of its own, full of un- 
deniable sensuous beauty, which lifts it right 
out Ad bd end run of youthful influenced 
wor! énberg’s starting-point was a poem 
by Richard Dehmel, and many heads were 
wagged at the fact that Verklarte Nacht was 
intended as programme music: it was felt that 
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chamber music was not the place for stories. 
In fact, the music is perfectly acceptable 
without the programme (possibly more so) ; 
and the sonorities demanded are so intense and 
passionate that Schénberg’s original string 
sextet is most often expanded into a full string 
orchestra. 

Like Dehmel’s poem, the work is planned in 
five continuous sections: (1) a man and 
woman are wandering together in the cold 
moonlit night ; (2) the woman confesses that 
she has sinned against him, and is about to 
bear another man’s child: she pleads her 
longing for motherhood, and begs his forgive- 
ness ; (3) she falters on, the moon shining ever 
brighter ; (4) the man comforts her, saying 
that she must not feel the child to be a burden: 
he bids her look at the glory of the night, and 
to feel the warmth of the ties that link them ; 
(5) they embrace, and go forth together into 
the radiant night. 

It is impossible here to give a full musical 
analysis of the work, but the sections are roughly 
as follows: (1) over a low D is heard a melan- 
choly theme, ted in higher octaves, and 
leading to a short tender phrase ; (2)- (middle 
of side 1) the woman’s passionate remorse is 
mirrored in a long crescendo which rises to a 
big climax and subsides again: a new ex- 
pressive idea is heard (in 3/4 time), which 
leads after several changes of tempo to a warm, 
emotional theme (middle of side 2) expressive 
of longing; the music becomes more im- 
passioned and swirls to two great climaxes ; 
{3) (end of side 3) after a declamatory section 
or the violins, the first theme returns, heavily 
marked ; (4) (middle of side 4) a new dignified 
subject is heard as the man answers; a 
wonderful orchestral picture of the moonlight 
is conjured up in a section in F sharp major for 
solo violin and murmuring accompaniment 
figures (start of side 5) ; a dialogue between the 
violins and cellos rises again, but the restlessness 
is finally stilled in a firm statement of the man’s 
theme ; (5) (middle of side 6) the subjects are 
gradually combined, the initial melancholy 
passes away from the opening theme, and the 
work ends with a poetic picture of the moon- 
light spreading its magic on the scene. 

No praise is too high for the playing of the 
St. Louis Orchestra in this exacting piece, nor 
for Vladimir Golschmann, who, in a work 
which only too easily falls into a series of un- 
related climaxes, has produced an effect of 
balance and unity: the expressive shaping of 
the phrases and the sections, beautiful in itself, 
is subordinated to a total conception which is 
the more impressive because of the essential 
truth of every detail. Perhaps if we had always 
been given performances of this quality, a good 
many works still practically unknown here 
would have become accepted by the public. 

I counsel readers to ignore the fill-up, which 
is a sad stylistic error—an Adagio from one of 
Corelli’s violin sonatas (Op. 5, No. 5), arranged 
up and orchestrated, and played for all it is 
worth by a powerful modern string — 


STRAUSS, R. Tone Poem, Don Juan, Op. 20. 
Boston h: 


ony Orchestra (Kous- 
sevitaky, . H.M.V. DB6928-9 (12 in., 
178. 3d.). 

It seems incredible that this brilliant tone- 
poem, whose glowing vitality has not faded 
as the work has become familiar, should now 
be 62 years old: how many works being 
produced to-day will still be deemed master- 
pieces in the year 2012? (A chastening 
thought !) Written when Strauss was 24 years 
old, Don Juan a triumphant start to a 
career: it was on the Byronic Don Juan 
conception of Nicolaus Lenau, where the hero 
is depicted as an unsatisfied idealist, constantly 
disappointed in his search for new experiences. 
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There have been numerous previous record- 
ings, but in few can the perfection of orchestral 
playing to be heard here have been equalled: 
the Boston Orchestra is indeed a magnificent 
instrument. The chief aim in this issue seems 
to have been vividness, but unfortunately the 
engineers have overdone things, and the work 
is recorded at so high a level and at such a 
pitch of intensity that the tone becomes strident 
and exhausting to the ear. Climaxes are 
unbearably harsh ; but in quiet passages—e.g. 
the “ third woman ”’ section (side 2)—we can 
appreciate the true quality of the playing. 

LS. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Partita No. 1, in B flat. Kathleen 
Long (piano). Decca AK1g60-1 (12 in., 
14s. 4d.). 

One or two old-style heart-warming letters 
have recently come to hand, pleasantly remind- 
ing me that though the old gang of faithfuls is 
now “ getting on,” after a quarter-century of 
attendance upon the garrulities of the few re- 
maining old guides, there are always newcomers 
to be kindly entreated. One form of that 
intended goodwill which must nowadays be 
curtailed is that of telling about the history and 
form of works: paper-pinching remains a 
basic problem and pain ; but when I can, I 
edge in a bit about things doubtless familiar to 
masses, but less so to a few. 

The partita, then, was originally variations : 
early seventeenth century Italy knew it well. 
We know better the meaning as “a set of 
dances.’ Bach uses the term in both senses : he 
has chorale partitas (variations) for organ and 
partitas (suites) for the harpsichord, as well as 
a few for the lute. Another distinctive usage of 
his was to write partitas for unaccompanied 
violin. It was — — that ogee began 

ublication (in 1726: pretty late—he was over 
forty). This is the work for which it is said 

Bach engraved the plates. Five years later 

appeared the first volume of these, as the 

Clavieriibung (a modest name: “ keyboard 

exercises ”’). ; 

Dances, mostly on a light scale (that is, not 
much developed or extended) make up the 
Partitas: the idea of contrasting dances, with, 
in different lands, varying stress on the sense of 
unity. Bach’s corner-stones are the Allemande, 
Courante, Sarabande and Gigue, affording 
clear contrast in time, rhythm, pace and feeling. 
Between the last two movements (sometimes, 
in place of the last) could appear a variety of 
other dances, known as the “ Intermezzi”’ or 
“‘ Galantieren”’—the Gavotte, Bourrée, Min- 
uet, Polonaise, Loure, etc. ; and to certain types 
of suites he prefixed (as here) a Prelude. The 
Allemande is dainty, unlike those more massive 
affairs in other suites (the “ English,” e.g.). 
This dance developed around 1550 ; as a dance 
it does not seem to have had a long life, but the 
movement became standardised as the first 
main one in an instrumental suite. The 
Courante (running dance) employed leaps, 
and could be a good deal varied in steps, 
according to the taste and fancy of the dancer. 
The Sarabande here is much more solid than 
the rest—solid yet sweet. This style probably 
came from the East to Spain, spreading widely 
thence. 

For galantieren we have here two minuets: 
mark the pretty contrast between them. No. 2 
seems to be touched with meditation, in a 
different spirit from the Sarabande. The first 
minuet is repeated, so forming a neat little 
sandwich form. The Gigue is a little Bach 
landmark: its hand-crossing, and the general 
Italianate, toccatal air (Scarlatti, of course) 
make it memorable among the s0 numerous 
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gaicties of Bachian finales. I’m not quite happy 
about the change of pace in this formance 
of the gigue (did somebody think the side was 
going to splash over ?); but Miss Long is 

always reliable, judicious and pellucid, and 
when she is so pellucidly recorded, one can sit 
back and partake, in full satisfaction. W.R.A. 


- Fantaisie Orientale, from 
“Islamey.”” Moura Lympany (piano). 
Decca K1798 (12 in., 7s. 2d.). 

It should be kept in mind that modern record- 
ing cannot give all it holds unless the instrument 
matches it. This, I see, has been lately more 
than once remarked on by my friend, Peter 
Reed, of the American Record Guide, since our 
newest system has become widely known in the 
United States. 

It is likely that in Balakirev the seeds of this 
particular order of art were laid by his experi- 
ence of the many Eastern types who gathered 
at the annual fair in his native Nijni-Novgorod. 
Nicolas Rubinstein first performed this fantasy 
just over eighty years ago. The date of com- 
position is 1869. He seems to have felt drawn, 
through his own nature, to these oriental 
decorations, but they do not represent, of 
course, the whole of his powers, for he did not 
write a great deal of music so influenced. 
Pianistically, and to some extent harmonically, 
Liszt was his master: and happily, he was a 
real piano-writer, not one who tried to turn the 
instrument into either a full orchestra or the 
percussive department of it. Those parties, 
rather than Balakirev, might better be des- 
cribed as one famous composer spoke of him, as 
a cannibal, murdering music and gloating on 
the dismembered corpse. 

The first two main themes are Caucasian, 
the third (the slow one, in D), Armenian. 
“Eastern sunshine and shimmer and langour 
and turmoil,’’ says Calvocoressi: good value 
for money, especially when so clearly inter- 
preted: not, perhaps, with the very biggest 
possible tone ; my experience of which is, that 
when it passes a fairly easily determined mark 
of size, it deteriorates, and ceases to be the 
piano as I have known it for a half century. 
There is force and fire in the playing ; perhaps 
the accuracy sounds just a little the result of 
care and calculation ; and some pianists might 
sory a bigger climax ; but this is a sound 
and indeed exhilarating all-round — 
of a landmark-work. W.R.A. 


BARTOK. Rumanian Folk Dances. Ida 
Haendel (violin), Ivor Newton (piano). 
Decca K1873 (12 in., 7s. 2d.). 

A batch of delicious tunes, recorded with all 
the varying touch and weight that they require : 
a simple piano part, clear and firm, supplies the 
harmony—though the themes could well be 
enjoyed alone. Just how authentic the harmon- 
ies are, how folky or how Bartdékian, I know not. 

For a queer little self-communing charmer, 
as far removed from our sensibility as one can 
imagine, I recommend the third dance on side 
1. By the way, those who want cheap books on 
the dance, cf uncommon value and rather 
uncommon provenance, should look at the 
series edited by Alford, Handbooks of National 

Dances (Parrish, 3s. 6d. each). 

Rumania has not yet appeared. Her late 

flowering in art music probably means that the 

folk influence is purer than that of some other 
lands ; and that there has not been the debil- 
itating effect of Lisztian dish-trimmings. Every- 
one knows how devoted was Barték’s work ; 

but, as Dr. Scholes points out in his Oxford 

Companion, he did not cover the whole country. 

There are likenesses in Rumanian folk-art 

(says Beza) to Scots themes and to English 

sword-dances and mummer-plays. Wandering 

-minstrels (laoutars) distributed — legendary 
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ballads and epics, and the peasants played on 
bagpipes, panpipes, long wooden horns, gipsy 
fiddles, and flutes. Many still do, praise be. 
This violinist is most satisfying ; she has 
strength and delicacy, and, as far as the 
foreigner can judge, a true taste in exhibiting 
these endearing ditties. I could not wish a 
more engaging interpretation, and, as the old 
tag runs, I do not envy him who can sit un- 
moved when the final fling is performed. As 
a great man remarked, if I had an iron firedog 
who wouldn’t dance when this went off, I'd 
drive him from my hearth. W.R.A. 


BERKELEY. Six Preludes for Piano. 
Colin Horsley (piano). H.M.V. C3940 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 


It was once my task to write an article on 
contemporary music for the piano by British 
composers and it was soon apparent that the 
bricks would have to be made largely without 
straw. One oasis in the desert was these six 
preludes by Lennox Berkeley. They are true 
piano music, not some sort of orchestral 
transcriptions, they are well varied and in- 
telligibly expressed. It is pleasant to find that 
the recording of them has been given to the 
gifted young New Zealand pianist who has 
identified himself with them—I believe he gave 
the first performance—and with the composer’s 
two piano concertos. The tempo directions are 

1) Allegro, (2) Andante, & ) Allegro moderato, 
4) Allegretto, (5) rs igh Oa Andante. Of these 
No. 2 is a delightfull cal piece, No. 4 a 
piece in mazurka 2 A sa with a striking 
cadence, and No. 6 a Poulenc-like sarabande. 
The odd numbers are brilliant virtuoso pieces, 
No. 5 having an opening section which comes 
into the musical box genre. 

The piano tone is oddly variable, being 
generally better, as usual, in the quick move- 
ments—it is especially good i in the fifth prelude— 
but occasionally tubby. Mr. Horsley does not 
always articulate his melody line quite clearly 
in the first prelude, but this may well be set 
down to the warming up process and detracts 
but little from his excellent a, 

A.R. 


CHOPIN. Nocturne No. 2 in E flat major, 
Op. 9, No. 2. Prelude No. 25, in C 
minor, Op. 45. Alfred Cortot 
(piano). H.M.V. DBe2ro18 (12 in., 

8s. 74d.). 

One of my liveliest quiet pleasures of late 
years was hearing Cortot, at seventy, play at 
the Edinburgh Festival ‘last year, wat 
again that remarkable face, which gives so 
many different impressions in varying lights, 
and seeing the gentle, almost deprecating 
gestures with which he has always acknow- 
ledged applause. I doubt if he has ever been 
quite the ’ pianist for the big public: rather, the 
musician’s pianist, rich in the inner convey- 
ance.of spiritual conviction. His playing of the 
solitary 1841 prelude is treasurable : a beautiful 
study in the use of weight and colour; the 


- latter most richly in the exploitation of the 


key-opportunities. Few even of Chopin’s works 
give so many in so short a space. I am increas- 
ingly convinced that the key which opens the 
most rewarding door to the layman is that of 


Key 

Tf there be a momentary doubt in the mind 
of an ancient admirer about the treatment of 
the fourth and fifth lines of the nocturne, who 
cares, since so many felicities fill every other 
line ?. The piano wnich Cortot once used did 
not record too well: whatever this one, its tone 
is beautifully endisced, so that all the nuances 
of the player’s feeling exhale purely, for our 
delight. I could wish no sweeter souvenir of 
the quality of this grand old artist’s work. 

W.R.A. 
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CHOPIN. Andante Spianato, Op. 
Grande Polonaise Brillante E flat 
major, Op. 22. Grande Valse 
No. in E flat major, Op. 18. Claudio 
Arrau (piano). The Little Orchestra 
Society (Scherman). Columbia LX1267-8 
(12 in., Pp gd.). 

Though the two Op. 22 pieces go together, 
as to number, there seems no clear reason why : 
they are not connected in theme, spirit or 
provenance. The Polonaise comes from 1830-31, 
the Andante from 1834. The form 
included the orchestra, for the Polonaise (not 
for the Andante), but this was the 
scoring being ineffective. Scharwenka re-scored 
it: I do not know whether this is the form i in 
which we now hear the piece. “ Spianato”’ 
derives from the word for a carpenter’s plane: 
hence, a smooth, even-flowing surface is 
implied. The tone is beautifully conveyed in 
this record. The polonaise is not dis- 
tinguished, but no such piece can be a ilure 
- Chopin’s hands, since the ——— m is 

ways worth hearing. The eme is 
shaped after a familiar our. Chena by 

Chopin ; as Hedley remarks, it is a “ finger- 

print ’’: the upward and downward balances, 

the curves. Arrau is a marvellous player, per- 
haps more marvellous than heart-stirring, but 
what else than perfected technique does one 
want here? The E flat waltz is a bit solid, 
perhaps, for some tastes ; well carried through, 
in a steady, not very light way. A little too 

much sound on the repeated A flats in the D 

flat section, for my liking ; but no foolishness— 

a plain, clear, crisp performance. The piano 

tone clangs well, with a trife of ah to 

my ear. »R.A, 


CHOPIN. Polonaise in A flat major, Op. 
53- Julius Katchen (piano). Decca 
K2293 (12 in., 7s. 2d.). 

Another pianist new to me. The tone is not 
quite so solid and warm as I could wish. He 
works at a pretty high speed, especially in the 
four-note repeated-bass section. He is clean, 
alert, business-like. There is not much playing 
about, no waste—keen efficiency. Some of th 
high chords do not give out the ideal balance of 
parts; e.g. a lower note is apt to be prominent. 
There is a curious sound on the quaver C, 
eight bars from the end. The soft tone is to my 


» his best. There the record does very 
well, and elsewhere, not less than well. 
W.R.A. 


CORELLI. Folies d’Espagne. Romeo 
Scarpa (viola), Orchestra d’Archi dell’ 
EIAR di Torino (Ugo Tansini). Parlo. 
Rgonog (12 in., 8s. 7}d.). 

This piece, variously called Folia, Follia, or 
Folies d’ Espagnes, is a celebrated melody of the 
17th century which has been used by many 
composers for continuous variations in the 
form and style of the passacaglia. Among these 
composers are Alessandro Scarlatti, Corelli, 
Liszt, and Rachmaninov. The Corelli com- 
position is the best known, and this particular 
recording is listed in the Gram gyre oer tbe dee 
Encyclopedia as for violin 
Romeo Scarpia is, however, a viola player. His 
tone is beautiful in the slower sections, but apt 
to become spikey in the quick ones. The 


orchestral accompaniment is discreet to the 


vanishing point and it is difficult to see why, if 
the rather tiresome piece had again to be 
recorded, a harpsichord was not used. A.R. 


COUPERIN. Le tic-toc-choc, ou les 
maillotins : Les barricades mystér- 
ceuses. Monique Haas (piano). Decca 
F9331 (10 in., 4s.). 

The first of these pieces comes from the 

Pi ensin: hh R or ordre, and .is called Le tic- 

tic<choc to represent the click of the knitting 
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needles: there is a similar piece, with some 
stitches, called Les Tricoteuses in another 
of the suites. Couperin marks the present one 
as one of the piées croisées, meaning by this that 
it is to be played on a two-manual harpsichord, 
or, if a one-manual instrument, that the bass 
must be put an octave lower or the treble an 
octave higher. He also recommends that such 
pieces can be played as duets for wind or string 
| sarhenarg th this piece and the strangely 
titled Les Barricades oe from the sixth 
suite, are in a “- rondo form. Monique 
Haas plays the Tic-toc-choc with exquisite 
neatness and clarity and suggests mystery in, 
at least, the final bars of the other piece, 7g 
is placed wholly in the bass register. 
I think, the most delightful record she on 
iven us and the recording of the piano tone, 
beautifully to scale, is exemplary. AR. 


GRANADOS : FALLA. Danza Espajola 
(“ Andaluza ”’) 
| Kreisler). ola No. 1 
rom “La Vida Breve”? (arr. Kreisler), 


Arthur Grumiaux (violin), Leon 
Degraux (piano). Columbia DX1634 
(12 in., 58. gd.). 


If Mr. Grumiavux and the recording company 
had sat down for hours to consider exactly what 
violin pieces were least in need of re-recording, 
they could scarcely have chosen better than 
these two. ‘Lhere are at least six current 
Vida breve dances available ; while Andaluza i is 
one of Kreisler’s least successful transcriptions 
(apart altogether from his wilful 
which weakens the original tune in bar 5). 
However, I can envisage a good tion for 
this disc because of the technical perfection of 
Grumiaux’s playing. Technical perfection is in 
fact the chief impression one receives from the 
Falla, but the playing is utterly soulless—the 
kind ‘of mechanical efficient performance one 
would obtain from those synthetic ‘music- 
tracks in which the sound is painted straight 
on to film. It is almost a welcome touch of 
humanity when the accompanist gets left 
behind in the last bar. The Granados is a 


better proposition : it is, indeed, as well played 
as one can get. LS. 
MOUSSORGSKY : REGER. Hebrew 


Song : Wiegenlied, Op. 79D. Wolf- 
gang Schneiderhan (violin), Hermann 
von ee (piano). Columbia LB88 


(10 in., 


Nota very inspiring record. The Moussorgsky . 


is a song-transcription, the Reger a harmless 
salon trifle which, coming from Reger, is rather 
a surprise. Mr. Schneiderhan’s playing is 
competent, but little more, and _ certainly 
nothing to write home about: he shows per- 
haps more sensitivity to the shape of a phrase 
in the M , 

definitely sub-s - And the recording 
does ‘nothing to help—the violin sounds thin, 
and in the Reger a is played con sordino) 
it is placed too far from the mike. LS. 


¥% Musiques d’enfants.”’ from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Zara Nelsova 
(violoncello), Parry (piano) 


Decca F9332 (10 in., 4s.). 

The March is an unaccompanied trifle, such 
as dozens of us could improvise. The other 
piece is cut from Peter and the Wolf cloth. 
Amiable trifling, but I’m about as much 
reminded of anything in the Romeo I know as 


to sanity. The first piece takes just over a 
minute and a half, the second two minutes. 
Intellectual content, nil: “ amusing,”’ per- 
haps ? It might have been, mildly, a quarter- 
century ago. The player with the 
right pungency and poise, as far as I can judge 
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(not having heard her in the > any what 
seems to be a well-toned record, that brings 
out especially well the attack of the ‘choad 
bass. W.R.A. 


SCHUBERT: WIENIAWSKI. Ave Maria 
(arr. Wilhelmj). Scherzo Tarantelle, 
Op. 16. Ossy Renardy (violin), Ernest 
— (ciao Decca K2288 (12 in., 
7s. 2 
Another of the seemingly numerous expert 
new ee es that is, to us here. He 
shows a very high degree of accuracy and 
draws a big tone, that seems just a wee bit tight 
on the highest range in the air; but that may be 
a little effect of reco: which otherwise 
would appear to do high justice to the quality, 
being warm, full, sunny, and exhibiting some 
pleasing varieties of bowing, which I always 
listen for. 
The acrobatics of Wieniawski bond of the 
are ever welcome. I’m not over-fond of the 
sentimentalisation of the Schubert, but the air 
has a wide appeal, in any form. ‘The song 
comes from Scott’s Lady of the Lake, to which 
Schubert was attracted. In 1825 he set seven 
of the lyrics. This Ave Maria is in Canto III. 
The composer found that it “ gripped every 
soul and turned it to devotion.” ote remarked 
that he had never forced such a spirit in him- 
self, and had never composed music to such 
prayers unless the feeling for it overcame him 
unawares. Schubert was not mystical, but, as 
Richard Capell nee, ut it, he, like the 
juggler in the fa ered to heaven his 
ro -9 as the adios his acrobatics, the com- 
poser offered his melody as an oblation and a 
prayer. The scene of the song is the cave where 
dwells Ellen Douglas, daughter of the outlawed 
noble. Roderick Dhu longed to wed her. but 
failed. To the accompaniment of a wandering 
harper (his tone is suggested by the piano) = 
sings this petition of the exile, “‘ banish’d, out- 
cast and reviled,” who begs the Virgin to «Hear 
for a maid a maiden’s prayer. And for a father 
hear a child. Ave Maria.” W.R.A. 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


BACH. Schlage doch, gewiinschte Stunde 
(Church cantata, No. 53). Mary Jarred 
(contralto), London ony Orches- 
tra (Rankl). Sung in German. Decca 
K2228 ( 12 in., 7s. 2d.). 

A good representation of vocal recording, in 

a work not often sung. Miss Jarred’s voice has 

the advan of a good range of — tone, 

and her style is bold, confident, firm. The 
subtle manipulation of long melodic curves is 
not an English speciality, but here is much to 


enjoy. 
The English title of the aria is “ Strike now, 
O longed-for hour.” It is not really a cantata, 
since there is but the one movement, an air of 
mourning, probably written for some funeral— 
that of a child, suggests C. S. Terry. It was pre- 
sumably used outside the church, as there is no 
continuo or organ part, and there are two bells. 
The text, we are ep was probably the work 
of Salomo Franck, official and poet, of the 
Weimar Court, whose texts were often set by 
Bach when he was a fellow-official at the home 
of Duke Wilhelm Ernst, of Saxe-Weimar, from 
1708. As it is sung here in German, I give a 
translation : “‘ Strike now, O longed-for hour, 
Break, O beauteous day. Come, angels, take 
my soul, There in heaven to rest, There with 
Jesus, unmolested, My spirit’s blest goal. 
Welcome, hour of parting, thou art welcome 
from my heart.” 
The sy spirit phe familiar <r ; there are 
examples in Bach, ‘omm, silsser 
Tod. The music is of a tuneful, simple order : 


possibly felt as most aes if the funeral were, 
as has been ted, that of a child. 

The style is just a little heavy in the matter 
of stress, but the air is not of the subtle order, 
and, accompanied in a plain, rhythmical 
manner, it makes a sufficiently strong impres- 
sion, the last sound leaving us with the thought 
of the hour’s stroke, and the resemblance of 
that deep saying of a divine: “‘ Inquire not for 
whom the bell tolls... .” W.R.A. 


BACH. Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring from 
Cantata 147: Sleepers wake from 
Cantata No. 140. The Cantata Singers. 
The Jacques Orchestra (Jacques). 
Decca K2292 (12 in., 7s. 2d.). 

This record is a welcome and much needed 
contribution not only to the Bach bi-centenary 
celebrations but to the catalogues in general. 
The French recording of the cantata Wachet auf 
is not of good quality—although the tenors sing 
the chorale tune (“ Sleepers wake ’’) with more 
virile tone—and the existing records of the 
chorale movement known as Jesu, Joy of man’s 
desiring, in its proper form, are not satisfactory. 
Solo oboe, strings and voices are well balanced 
in this new recording, and the right quality of 
tender expression is there. In both movements 
the words, however, are indistinct. The 
hieratic dance of the wise virgins as the 
watchers on the battlements announce the 
arrival of the heavenly bridegroom is one of 
Bach’s most imaginative inventions and, apart 
from the qualifications about the singers above, 
it is well played and sung. I hope Dr. Jacques 
will give us more. AR. 


BIZET. Quadri! Picche!: Presso il 
bastion di Siviglia. From “ Carmen,” 
Acts 3 and 1. Gianna Pederzini (mezzo- 
soprano), Orchestra Sinfonica dell’ 


EIAR (Ugo Tansini). in Italian. 
Parlo. Rgooor (12 in., 8s. wid). 

Here is some remarkably fine singing, and the 
one Cetra disc this month which is completely 
satisfying on both sides. Gianna Pederzini’s 
voice is rich and dark and she is one of those 
rare singers, like Victoria de los Angeles, who 
fills every word with meaning. You feel the 
whole sinister significance of the spade she has 
drawn out of the pack in the card song, and 
there is great character, and no archness, in her 
other song. This is given in full and with 
splendid rhythmic impetus. Here then is a 
Carmen whom Covent Garden should engage 
without delay, whether she knows English or 
not, and here is a record all lovers of =“ 


should hasten to acquire. 
CILEA: GIORDANO. oO Vagabonda 
stella d’Oriente from “ Adriana 


Lecouvreur,” Act 2. O grandi occhi 
lucenti di fede! from “ Fedora,” Act 1. 
Cloe Elmo (m soprano), Orchestra 
Sinfonica dell’ EIAR (A. La Rosa Parodi). 
Sung in Italian. Parlo. R30003 (12 in., 
8s. 7}d.). 

An odd coincidence that, after Stignani’s disc 
last month of the little-known O grandi occhi, 
we should immediately be offered another 
performance of the same aria. Cloe Elmo is a 
singer with a rich mezzo-soprano voice which 
shows some signs of tiredness but which is 
intelligently used: nevertheless, the part of 
Fedora is intended for a soprano, so that she 
cannot help producing too heavy a quality 
here, and her high A is very obviously an effort. 
The orchestral accompaniment is well played 
The a cea Wr Code (cal 
once previ reco omer 
is misleadingly labelled ; the side starts several 
pages before the quoted line, with the words 
Acerba voluta—immediately, in fact, after the 
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orchestral iritroduction to Act 2 of Cilea’s 
opera, which finds the Princesse de Bouillon 
waiting in an agony of suspense for the man she 
loves. Cloe Elmo sings with an impassioned 
abandon, but has to contend with an orchestra 
so placed that it frequently drowns her voice. 
In a disc recorded in Italy, it seems astonishing 
to me that recording engineers should not know 
the correct relationship between singer and 
orchestra in Italian opera. LS. 





BLUMENTHAL. An Evening Song: The 
Message. Webster Booth (tenor) with 
orchestra. H.M.V. C3962 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

These are vintage specimens of the Victorian 
drawing room ballad, and their composer, Jacob 

Blumenthal, was actually pianist to Queen 

Victoria. He came to England in 1848, and 

liked it so well, having built up a large and 

fashionable connection as a teacher, that he 
remained until his death, some sixty years later. 

He wrote many piano pieces, but it is by his 

songs that he is remembered. Of these, the two 

recorded by Webster Booth were extremely 
popular, being tuneful, sentimental and con- 
taining no word or thought that could bring 
the blush to the young person’s cheek. And still 
they retain much of their charm. Old-fashioned, 
but Webster Booth’s easy style makes them quite 
attractive, and they are well worth a —e 
H 


GLUCK. Che fard senza Euridice, from 
** Orfeo ed Euridice,’’ Act 3. Divinita 
infernale, from “ Alceste,” Act 1. Ebe 
Stignani (mezzo-soprano), Orchestra 
Sinfonica dell’ EIAR (A. La Rosa Parodi 
and Ugo Tansini). Sung in Italian, 
Parlo. R30002 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

The Cetra discs issued this month on the 
English catalogues are all interesting, though 
variable in value. In each case the orchestral 
accompaniments are weak and played without 
distinction. Ebe Stignani’s rich and regal voice 
makes a splendid thing of Alceste’s invocation 
to the “ Divinites du Styx ’’—not very happily 
translated into “ divinité infernale”—and she 
sings the music with the dramatic power it 
requires, but does not always receive. She is less 
successful in the lament of Orpheus. Her diction 
is unclear and the music, to an absurdly weak 
accompaniment, is too rigidly treated 
rhythmically by all concerned. The orchestral 
peroration at the close is cut and the singer 
ends on an explosive consonant. We still 
await, therefore, a definitive rendering of this 


most difficult aria. A.R 


GIORDANO. Mia madre, la mia vecchia 
madre!: La fante mi svela. From 
“Fedora,” Act 2. Galliano Masini 
(tenor), Orchestra Sinfonica della 
Radio Italiana (Arturo Basile). Sung in 
Italian. Parlo. R30006 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

After heaven knows how long without a 
note of Fedora, there is this sudden crop—two 
versions of Fedora’s Act 1 aria and now two 
extracts from the big scene in Act 2. To 
understand this disc, some explanation of the 
plot is necessary. Fedora’s fiancé Vladimir 
has been killed by a Count Ispanov, who has 
fled to France. Fedora devotes herself to 
avenging him, and Act 2 finds her in Paris, 
deliberately worming her way into Ispanov’s 
confidence so that she can then destroy him. 

Against her will, however, she cannot help 

liking him. Then he confesses that be killed 

Viadimir, and she secretly arranges that he 

shall be arrested as he leaves her house. He 

later explains, however, that Vladimir had not 
only been faithless to Fedora, but had seduced 
his wife ; and he shows her letters which bear 
out his tale. Fedora, her feelings suddenly 
changed, cannot now let him walk out into the 
arms of the waiting police, and keeps him in her 


room. 
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This record gives us two parts of Ispanov’s 
narrative: on side 1, how he met his lovely 
wife ; on side 2, how he surprises her with 
Vladimir and kills him, and how his wife falls 
ill and dies; he weeps to think that he must 
remain forever in exile. 

Masini is what I would call a “ ham,”’ if the 
theatrical epithet can apply also to singing: 
he has a natural voice, but little style or taste, 
and no subtlety at all. The melodramatic 
narrative gives him an excuse for ranting and 
for ugly forced tone ; while in the arioso section 
Vedi, io piango, all the markings p . . . dolcemente 
. . . fp are ignored in favour of a lachrymose 
vulgarity patently designed to knock ’em cold 
at the back of the second balcony. LS. 


GRIEG. Den Sarede (Heart wounds), 
Op. 33, Vol. I, No. 3: En Drom (A 
dream), Op. 48, No. 6: Takfor dit rad 
(Thanks for thy counsel), Op. 21, No. 3. 
Kirsten Flagstad (soprano), Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Braithwaite). Sung in 
Norwegian. H.M.V. DB21020 (12 in., 
8s. 73d.). 

The first of these songs has become very well 
known in its orchestral transcription, which 
Grieg himself made. It is a strophic song 
which would perhaps be more effective with one 
verse less, lovely though the melody is. En 
Drom is a setting of a German poem, Der 
Traum, by Bodenstedt, and was dedicated, 
Astra Desmond tells us in her interesting 
chapter on Grieg’s songs in the “ Music of the 
Masters’? volume, to the great Swedish 
Wagnerian soprano, Ellen Nordgren. The other 
song, which follows it on the second side, is the 
last of the set taken from Bjornsen’s prose 
romance, The Fishermaiden, Grieg’s first im- 
portant contribution to Norwegian song. 

All these songs are sung with rich and 
opulent tone by Kirsten Flagstad and very well 
accompanied by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Warwick Braithwaite. Flagstad ex- 
presses all the poignancy of “ Heart wounds,” 
beautifully throws her voice up to the rising 
sixth which characterises ‘A Dream,’’ and 
interprets ‘“‘ Thanks for thy counsel” with 
great dramatic urgency. The recording is 
mest excellent and the disc a real gem. A.R. 


LEONCAVALLO. Prologue from “ Pag- 
liacci.”” Giuseppe Valdengo (baritone), 
New Symphony Orchestra (Erede). 
Sung in Italian. Decca X303 (12 in., 
8s. 74d.). 

There is little to criticise in this, the latest of a 
long, very long, line of recordings of the 
Prologue to Pagliacci, except to remark that 
the singer, Guiseppe Valdengo, shows a slightly 
uneven quality in the more exciting and 
exacting passages, possibly as the result of over- 
emphasis. All-the same, an impressive record- 
ing, in which the orchestra, which has a lot 
to do, including a half of one side introduction, 
plays splendidly. The recording is forward and 
has plenty of atmosphere. HS. 


MASSENET : MOZART. Je ne suis que 
faiblesse from ‘“‘ Manon” Act 2. Sung in 
French. Porgi amor from “ Le Nozze di 
Figaro ’’ Act 2. Sung in Italian. Victoria 
de Los Angeles (soprano) Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Siisskind). H.M.V. DB6994 
(12 in., 8s. 73d.). 

Victoria de Los Angeles sings the little aria 
Adieu a Nétre petite table and the recitative 
preceeding it with an emotional depth and 
sincerity that Manon, a very fickle young 
woman, would have been incapable of feeling. 
The virtues of this fine artist, to that extent, are 
here a defect: but one can isolate the scene 
from its context and thoroughly, maybe .nostal- 
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gically, enjoy an exquisite performance, very 
satisfactorily accompanied and recorded. Mozart 
purists may not wholly approve of this singer’s 
Porgi amor, lovely though it is. It makes me feel 
that Victoria de Los Angeles would make 
an incomparable Marschallin. Accompanying 
and recording are again excellent. A.R. 


MOZART. Il mio tesoro intanto: Dalla 
sua pace la mia dipende, from “ Don 
Giovanni.” Walther Ludwig (tenor), 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra (Felix 
Prohaska). Sung in Italian. Columbia 
LX1260 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

There seems no adequate reason for the issue 
of this disc. Walter Ludwig sings the florid 
passages in JI mio tesoro as if they were vocal 
exercises, the orchestra is weakly recorded, and 
the aria seems interminably long. He is more 
expressive in Dalla sua pace, but here he sounds 
tired and his tone is throttled.. “‘ My heart,” 
he sings, “ bleeds for her’’: and mine bled 
for him, poor fellow, for at least half of this 


side. ALR. 

PUCCINI. Donde lieta usci: Si mi 
chiamano Mimi, from “La Bohéme.”’ 
Hilde Gueden (soprano); London 
Symphony Orchestra (Krips). Sung in 


Italian. Decca Xgo2 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 
This recording has already come in for 
criticism on the grounds that Hilde Gueden 
has not the right voice for Mimi. I cannot, 
personally, accept that verdict and it seems to 
me that her singing of Mimi’s farewell is 
expressive and imbued with pathos, even if it 
adds nothing to what we already have. I do, 
however, agree that she is not so good in the 
first act aria, missing here something of the 
naivety of the character and the lyrical warmth 
of the broad cantabile phrases. She is well 
supported by the orchestra and the recording 

is good. AR 


SCHUBERT. Wandrers Nachtlied, Op. 
No. 3: Wandrers Nachtlied, Op. of, 
No. 3 : Am Bach im Frihling, Op. 1 
No. 1. Hans Hotter (baritone), 

Moore (piano). Sung in 
Columbia LX1261 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

It is particularly interesting to have Schubert’s 
settings of both the poems to which Goethe 
gave the same title, Wandrers Nachtlied, on one 
disc. They are well differentiated in the 
English titles given in their book of translations 
by Fox-Strangways and Stewart. Wilson, 
** Traveller’s Hymn” and “A Song of the 
Night”’: and since both are short songs, I 
quote these translations. 

‘* Der du von den Himmel bist.” 

Thou that from thy heavenly home 

Lookest on our pain and ‘oy, 

Giv’st, when the double sorrows come, 

Double strength to lay them by. 

Ah ! the heart of me is weary, 

What to me are joy and pain. 


Gentle peace, oh come, oh come to me again. 
The last line is repeated to the same music, 
an exquisite refrain. 

“ Uber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh.”? 

Everywhere the moorland is still 

And o’er the woodland silence falls, 

Solemn and deep. 

The birds have ended their melody. 

Wait a while, one day you too will sleep. 


As in the previous song, the last line is repeated 
to a refrain equally beautiful. 

Hans Hotter sings the two songs with the 
utmost intimacy and restraint and his low notes 
have a particular beauty of tone. He adds a 
pause after “ Schmerz und Lust?”’, in the first 
song, which is not in the authoritative edition, 
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but which is certainly most expressive. The 
second, and much better known, song with its 
delicate suggestion of the evening breeze and 
its faint horn calls, exquisitely touched in by 
Gerald Moore, is done with equal artistry and 
ends in a mere whisper of tone. These are 
really outstanding performances. Am Bach im 
Fruhling (To a brook in springtime) has words 
by Schubert’s generous-hearted young friend 
Schober who was no poet but to whom we 
owe a debt of eternal gratitude for giving his 
friend An die Musik to set. The song under 
review is pleasant but undistinguished amongst 
Schubert’s water music, and a rather dis- 
appointing choice after the rare treat on the 
reverse side. It is, of course, very well sung and 
played. The recording throughout this at is 
splendid. 


WAGNER. Da zu dir der Heiland kam : 
Wach auf, from “ Die Meistersinger von 
Nirnburg.” Vienna State Opera 
Chorus. Vienna onic Or- 
chestra (Karajan). Sung in German. 
Columbia LX1258 (12 in., 8s. 74d.) 

The old Beecham recording of the Church 
Scene in the first act of “‘ The Mastersingers,”’ 
and the homage to Sachs in the last, badly 
needed to be replaced although, of course, the 
latter scene comes into the complete recording 
of the third act. (When are we to have acts 
one and two, particularly act two ?) 

This recording begins, in each case, at the 
same points as the old one. The final chords of 
the Overture take the curtain up on the church 
scene; and there is here no doubt that the 
percussion department is well and truly present. 
The choir (that is the congregation) sound as 
distant as they should, but they sing with 
greater refinement than perhaps any congrega- 
tion could, and the solo instruments, violon- 
cello, oboe (rather acid), and so on, which 
express Walter’s feelings about Eva and his 
desire to attract her attention are in right 
proportion. But why does the orchestral 
outburst at the end of the scene end with such 
extraordinary abruptness ? Was the recording 
made at a performance ? 

In the homage to Sachs the female heralds 
do not cry “ Silentium ”’ in the stentorian tones 
of the old recording, the balance is right, and 
the climax of the chorale is well supported by 
drums and brass. The recording, if not perfect, 
does capture the spirit of the two grand pieces 
and it is most welcome. AR. 


SCHUMANN. Dichterliebe—-Song Cycle, 
Op. 48. Suzanne Danco (soprano), 
Guido Agosti (piano). Sung in German. 
Decca AK2310-2 (12 in., 218. 6d.). 

It would seem, on the face of i it, inconsistent 
to make no objection to a woman singing 
Schubert’s Die Winterreise, as Elena Gerhardt 
used to do so superbly, and to object to a woman 
singing Schumann’s Dichterliebe, as Lotte 
Lehmann used: beautifully to do. The fact is, 
however, that Schumann’s song cycle is less 
universal in character than Schubert’s and that 
there are three . the songs, at least, that are 
ineffectively sung by a soprano as they demand 
the male timbre and weight of voice. These songs 
are Im Rhein, im heiligen Strome (No. 6) and the 
last two. 

Suzanne Danco, like Lotte Lehmann, is far 
too good a singer and musician to fail in her 
task, and I doubt if even in the Askel Schiotz- 
Gerald Moore recording which I reviewed in 
April, 1946, hit tae Weleaen Woes as ned te 
is here. idly enough some of the criticisms I 
made on that occasion about Mr. Schiotz’ 
interpretations apply almost word for word 
here. Neither singer gives enough emotional 
warmth to the second and fourth songs (see the 
list below) but Miss Danco’s Die Rose, die Lilie 
is done with greater lightness of tone. Her tone 
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is by nature bright and cool, her legato singing 
very fine, and she does bring tenderness into the 
tenth and twelfth songs, which are quite lovely. 
Ich grolle nicht is another of the songs that needs 
deeper tones, and it is here sung rather jerkily. 
The pianist, Guido Agosti, is in the Gerald 
Moore class, than which there can be no 
higher praise, and his performance is a delight 
throughout. It is years since I heard it but 
possibly no recorded version has been so good, 
in the matter of vocal interpretation, as that of 
Gerhard Hiirsch, whose voice had all the 
romantic warmth so many of these songs need. 
I am nevertheless sure that the present recording 
will give much pleasure. The list below shows 
what songs come on each side in the sequence of 
the automatic couplings. 


Side 1 

1. Im wunderschénen Monat Mai. 
2. Aus meinen Tranen Spriessen 

3. Die Rose, die Lilie 

4. Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’ 


Side 6 
16. Die alten, bésen Lieder 


Side 2 

5. Ich will meine Seele tauchen 
6. Im Rhein, im heiliegen Strome 
7. Ich grolle nicht 


Side 5 
14. Allnachtlich im Traume 
15. Aus alten Marchen winkt es 
Side 3 
AK2312 8. Und liissten’s die Blumen 


g. Das ist ein Fléten und Geigen 
10. Hér’ ich das Liedchen klagen 


Side 4, 
Il. Ein Jiingling liebt ein Madchen 
12. Am leuchtenden Sommermorgen 
13. Ich hab’ im Traum geweinet 

A. 


AK2310 


AK2311 


TOSTI : GODARD. L’Alba_ separa 
_ dalla luce Pombra: Angels guard 
Thee. Jussi Bjérling (tenor), Stock- 


holm Concert Association Orchestra 
(Nils ae H.M.V. DAr1931 
(10 in., 5s. gd.). 


A curious coupling, this. Bjérling brings to 
the Tosti an easy, warm-throated Italian 
quality which gives conviction to this slight 
sentimental ballad—a piece of no great musical 
value known to us mainly through the Schipa 
recording. The Godard, on the other hand, 
is a failure: Bjérling is apparently so anxious 
about his English pronunciation (as well he 
might be) that his tone-quality suffers and his 
singing generally becomes ill-at-ease, restricted 
and uninteresting. LS. 


TRADITIONAL. Kol Nidrei (arr. Russotto). 
A plea to God (arr. Low-Baron-Bass). 
Jan Peerce (tenor) with orchestra. 
H.M.V. DB6955 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

The traditional Jewish melodies are of great 
antiquity, and these two as sung by Jan Peerce 
have some lovely moments. They are done 
rather heavily, and one assumes that it is the 
melodies that have the traditions, and not the 
choral and orchestral effects with which they 
are bedecked in these versions. 

The sad and beautiful Kol Nidrei is familiar 
to many through Max Bruch’s arrangement for 
violoncello and orchestra. A plea to God is very 
intense, and at times there is a marked affinity 
between its phrasing and that of the early 
Christian church music. Jan Peerce has a big 
tenor voice, and uses it s ly in giving this 
music the decorative and spontaneous style 
characteristic of this music. HS. 
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VERDI: ROSSINI. Sul fil d’un soffio 
etesio, from “ Falstaff,” Act 3. Orchestra 
Sinfonica dell? EIAR (Ugo Tansini). 
Selva opaca, deserta brughiera, from 
“Guglielmo Tell,” Act 2. Lina 
liughi (soprano), Orchestra dell’ EIAR 
di Torino (Ugo Tansini). Sung in Italian. 
Parlo. R30004 (12 in., 8s. 7$d.). 

As in the case of the Stignani disc one side 
of this record, the aria from “‘ William Tell,” 
is a good deal better than the other. Mathilde, 
the heroine of the opera, is awaiting her lover 
in the depths of a forest and apostrophises it in 
the aria. The vocal line is almost entirely free 
from ornamentation and the melody has a 
haunting phrase which has, presumably, given 
the number its popularity. Pagliughi’s pure 
and steady tones sound most beautiful in this 
music, which fits her style to perfection. She 
sounds less at ease in Nanetta’s lovely little 
song from the last act of Falstaff and somehow 
magic and charm are lacking. There is a slight 
sense of hurry which, though the music is 
meant to move quickly, is rather damaging to 
the delicate fabric of the aria. But it should be 
heard. A.R. 


VERDI: BOITO. Recit.: O Patria. 
Aria: O tu, Palermo, terra adorata 
from ‘‘ I Vespri Siciliani,”” Act 2. Son lo 
spirito che nega from “ Mefistofele,”’ 
Act 1. Cesare Siepi (bass), Orchestra 
Sinfonica della Radio Italiana (Arturo 
Basile). Sung in Italian. Parlo. R30007 
(12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

Far and away the best of the month’s 
operatic records which have come my way is 
this disc by a singer new to me, Cesare Siepi. I 
know nothing about him ; for all I know he 
may be famous in Italy, but if he is indeed a 
newcomer he obviously has a great future 
before him. He has a ificent voice, 
resonant, full of character and perfectly con- 
trolled ; and his /egato phrasing in O tu Palermo 
is a joy. He shows real nobility of tone in the 
Verdi, and completely contrasting tone- 
colours for Mefistofele’s revelation of his 
identity. Good orchestral accompaniment and 
recording help to make this an excellent issue. 
(If Mefistofeles’ ear-splitting whistles in the 
Boito are also produced by Mr. Siepi, he is 
assured, if his voice should ever fail, of living 
as a West End commissionaire. ) 


VERDI. Va pensiero, sull’? ali dorate 
from “‘ Nabucco,” Act 3. O Signore, dal 
tetto natio from “ I Lombardi alla prima 
Crociata,”’ Act. 4. Chorus and Or- 
chestra Sinfonica dell’ EIAR (Gino 
Marinuzzi). Sung in Italian.  Parlo. 
Rgooo8 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

The idea behind this disc was a good one— 
the two most famous choruses from Verdi’s 
earliest operas. The noble melody in which the 
captive Hebrews lament their native land was 
the great success of Nabucco ; and it was in fact 
the words of this scene which determined him 
to write the work in the first place. His next 
opera, I Lombardi, became a rallying-point for 
the fervent patriotism which was later to flare 
out into the Italian revolution: at the first 
performance the big end prayer of the 
Crusaders had to be repeated three times. 

Unfortunately the cuaaien of the idea has 
not come up to its conception. The orchestral 
playing is ragged, and far too loud for the 
chorus, which can be heard dimly, singing in a 
language of its own which is entirely devoid of 
consonants. Save that it is mostly sung piano 
instead of being bawled d tue-téte, I could 
imagine this as being taken from the sound- 
track of some film parody of Italian opera. 
Except that it would have been better recorded. 


LS. 
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Don Byas Quintette (Am. N.) 
***®How High the Moon (Morgan Lewis, 
Nancy Hamilton) (Am. Savoy 5846) 


Charlie Parker’s Be Bop Boys (Am. N.) 

#** Ko Ko (Charlie Parker) (Am. Savoy 5853) 

(Savoy 916—5s. gd.) 

55846—Byas (ten) 
Jimmy Jones (pno); John Levy (bass); Fred Rad- 
cliffe (dms). mar st 1945. 

« Dieey 3—Parker with Miles Davis (tpt); 

ag Gillespie aR, tpt); ** Curley °° Rupe 
(bass): . en, Math R (dms). Approx. early Autumn, 1945. 

This Don Byas Quintette version of How High 
the Moon should not be confused with that by 
Don Byas and his Swing Stars on Esquire 10-044 
reviewed in January. It is an entirely separate 
recording, undertaken two years earlier, in a 
different country and with a different personnel. 

Nevertheless, the two performances are sur- 
prisingly alike. 
record the pianist played chords, whereas in 
this Savoy he plays single notes, the piano 
followed by tenor introductions are almost 
identical. The tenor descending counter- 
metodies in the first (trumpet) choruses are the 
same. The ensuing tenor-piano-ensemble 
chorus sequences are. only slightly different. 
Don Byas—of whom I gave some biographical 
details when reviewing his All-Stars’ Moon in 
January—plays not only in the same fast flowing 
style, but also at times astonishingly similar 
phrases. The reproduction is only slightly less 
adequate, due to the fact that this Savoy record 
seems to be a dubbing and is consequently not 
so Crisp. 

The main differences are in the styles of the 
trumpet players and pianists, and this Savoy 
record is none the less interesting because it 
gives us our first introduction to Benny Harris, 
otherwise known as “ Little Benny,” who plays 
the former instrument. 

Recognised as one of the first and best bop 
trumpet exponents, he is the son of a full- 
blooded San Blas Indian, who owns rights in 
the island’s pine-apple-growing and chocolate 
industries. 

Charlie Parker’s Ko-Ko (based on the 
harmonies of Ray Noble’s Cherokee) is inter- 
esting because it is the first and only record so 
far released here on which “ Dizzy ” Gillespie 
plays piano. He does not take a solo, but after 
playing trumpet during the first thirty bars 
takes over the job of rhythm piano for the rest 
of the side. The rather poor recording has not 
brought him out very clearly, but from his 
punctuating chords, which are often audible, one 
can gather that our Mr. Gillespie ig no mean 
exponent of the keyboard. 

For the rest, the record, in which drummer 
Max Roach takes a fast and exciting bop solo, 
is the usual small band bop, with Parker 
playing good bop alto. 


Miles Davis and his Orchestra (Am. Mixed) 

*** Budo (“ Bud” Powell, Miles Davis) (Am. 

Capitol 3398) 
888 Move (Denzil Best) (Am. Capitol 3396) 
(Capitol CL13249—5s. gd.) 

Davis (tpt) with Lee Konitz (alto) ; Gerry Mulligan 

bar) ; —_ (tmb) ; i Sunior Collins (french 

); Al Haig (pno) ; Shulman (bas); Bill 
Barber (tuba); Max Roach (4 (dms). Released America, 
Spring, 1949. 

While many of us here were still struggli 
to regain our equilibrium after our first ce 
whirling experience of bop, there were people 
in America who had apparently already come 
to the conclusion that the “ new hear ” in jazz 
had become stale enough to require a new 
twist to revitalise it. 

Among them was, as you will realise when you 
come to read what I have to say about his 
Lover, Come Back to Me, the incorrigible Dizzy 
Gillespie. But he wasn’t the only one. Trumpet 


with Bennie Harris pt) 5 . 


Except that on the Esquire - 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


player Miles Davis seems to have felt the same 
way. 

$0 he hit on the bright idea of trying for a 
new tone colour by using a french horn and a 
tuba as “front line’’ instruments, instead of 
merely (as the tuba had hitherto been) part of 
the rhythm section. 

If it hasn’t provided anything as startlingly 
different as one might have expected, it has at 
least come off more effectively in these newly 
released records of Budo and Move than it did 
in Davis’s Godchild and Jeru, which, issued on 
Capitol CL13156, reviewed last November, 
were from the same session and by the same 
“ regular”? band which Davis had at the time. 

To my mind, however, the overall presenta- 
tion of these two fast bop pieces and the styles 
of the featured players are at least as interesting 
as the outcome of this juggling with tone colours 
for the ensemble (which, incidentally, is rather 
messy in Budo). 

Move is cluttered up with a lot of drum licks, 
of which even Max Roach’s brilliance does not 
make more than rather unnecessary evils. But 
although not always at his best, Davis, in his 
chorus as well as when leading the ensemble 
(which he does most of the time), shows that 
he is a grand bop player. Lee Konitz stands out 
in his chorus as one of the smoothest and best of 
America’s bop altoists, and although Gerry 
Mulligan and Kai Winding are both somewhat 
hidden behind Davis in the only spots in which 
they can be said to be featured (i.e. fourth 
chorus), one hears enough to realise their 
excellence. 

In Budo we get only sixteen bars of Mulligan 
and only eight of Konitz and Winding. The 
rest is all Davis, again either leading the 
ensemble or solo, and not so good as in Move. 
But even so the record has tne character of, 
and is not so far behind, its enterprising 
coupling. 


Ray Ellington Quartet 
***Shine (Cecil Mack, Lew Brown, Fred 
Dabney) (V by Ray Ellington) 
(Parlophone CE12757) 
**#8* Swedish Pastry (Barney Kessel) (Patlo- 
phone CE12759) 
(Parlophone R3262—4s. 8d.) 


Ellington (dms) with Dick Kats 


); Laurie 
— (gtr) ; Coleridge Goode (bass). 


ovember 3rd, 


Ray Ellington can usually be relied upon to 
make a sprightly job of any song he decides to 
sing, and his revival of Shine, first introduced to 
us by Louis Armstrong just about twenty years 
ago on still available Parlophone R1100, is no 
exception to the rule. 

But even so, considered purely as entertain- 
ment, not only does the treatment of the 
number lack the imagination and wit which the 
Ellington Quartet bestowed on such “originals” 
as, for instance, The Three Bears, Five Guys 
Named Moe (both Rg109), China Bop (R3134), 
and Biack Eyes Mabeak 50), and that masterpiece 
of buffoonery M oe de coe Magador (R3177), 
but also one misses in performance the 
effervescence that made all of these such fun. 
So, for this critic at any rate, the appeal of 
Shine lies mainly in the more aesthetic aspect of 
the record. 

This is found in its instrumental parts. In 
both their accompaniment to Ray’s singing 





and the chorus they have to themselves, the 
remaining members of the Quartet play with 
a style, inventiveness and taste that no one 
able to appreciate such things will find con- 
cealed by the unpretentiousness of the proceed- 
ings or the fact that although it all sounds so 
relaxed and spontaneous, this performance 
was obviously no impromptu busk. One has 
only to note the harmonisation and uniform 
contour of many of the phrases and figures to 
realise that most of what happens must have 
been earefully pre-thought out and rehearsed. 

Auu that just about sums up <also the all- 
instrumental performance of Barney Kessel’s 
bop opus Swedish Pastry, in which Ray Elling- 
ton’s drums add their spice to the piano, 
guitar and drums of the elegant Dick Katz, 
Laurie Denitz and Coleridge Goode. 


Dizzy Gillespie and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 
***T over, Come Back to Me (Hammerstein, 
Jnr., Romberg) (Am. Victor D8-VB- 


4150) 
***¢Katy (Gerald Wilson) (Am. Victor 
Dog-VB-1010) 
(H.M.V. Bg887—74s. 8d.) 











lie 
it (tpts) ; A. , 8S. G. Hurt, J. C. 
Tarrant (¢mbs) ; J. Foreman, Jnr. (pno) ; Al-Mi 
bon (bass) ; T. Stewart (dms) ; L. Je 
(Afro-Cuban p ion). D ber 29th, 1949. 


1010—Gillespie (tpt) with Brown, Henry (altos); 
Gayles, W. Evans (tens) ; A. Gibson (bar) ; Cook, 
Harris, Wright (thts); Du: ‘urt, Tarrant 
(tmbs); Forman (pno); McKi bon (oass); Stewart 
(dms). May 6th, 1949. 

Never exactly one you could accuse of being 
a slave to convention, Dizzy Gillespie . seems to 
have allowed his fantastic imagination even 
more scope than usual when he thought up his 
ideas for Lover, Come Back to Me. 

He brings a new twist not only to this well- 
known Sigmund Romberg tune from the 
“Blue Moon ”’ musical show, but also to jazz, 
by playing the melody in what is mostly three- 
four measure against a Latin-American ine- 
like accompaniment complete with Afi ban 
percussion. 

It hasn’t quite come off. But this is probably 
less the fault of the idea, and more because of 
the way it has been carried out. As well as 
being out of tune, Dizzy’s solo goes on for 
much too long. One has to wait until almost 
the end of the record for a relief from his slow, 
out-of-metre rhapsodising. 

But in spite of this the side has the interest 
of originality, and is none the worse use 
the band is cleaner and its intonation better 
than usual. 

Katy is also different from the usual run of 
Gillespie records. A slow and not unattractive 
tune, it consists mostly of Dizzy again showing 
that ‘he is a most 0} stylist, and this time 
without such far-fetched devices as the melody 
in one measure and the accompaniment in 
another, or anything seriously wrong with his 
tuning. Also again the ensemble is more 
musicianly than it has been in many other 
a big band records. 

Another thing about both performances is 
that, while they have a strong bop flavour, they 
are not md ong roo hey we have come to 
expect from the Dizzy is among 
those who have apparently come to the con- 
clusion that bop is best looked upon as a means 
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to an end rather than an end in itself, and in 
both these records he acts accordingly. 


James and his Sextet (Am. Mixed) 
**Tuxedo Function—Pts. I and II (Erskine 
Hawkins, William Johnson, Julian 
Dash, Buddy Feyne) (Am. Columbia 
HCO2746 and 7) 
(Columbia DB2655—4s. 8d.) 

James pe with Eddie Rosa (clart) ; Willie Smith 
(alto); ** gy °’ Elman og? Bruce McDonald 
); “Tiny ** Timbrell (gr); Ed. Mihelich 
na ** Buddy *’ Combine (dms). November 3rd, 

They call this record Tuxedo Function, but all 
one hears of this swing piece is in the slow 
tempo introduction and coda. 

¢ rest of the record consists almost entirely 
of improvised solos in fast tempo. Alto saxist 
Willie Smith and Harry James himself take two 
choruses each in Part I. The second part 
opens with two choruses by “ Ziggy”? Elman 
(presumably the ex-Benny Goodman trumpet 
player, but here playing trombone), followed 
by a piano chorus by Bruce McDonald, and 


then, before the aforementioned coda, a riff 


chorus by the ensemble, relieved by eight bars 
by clarinettist Eddie Rosa. 

The short shift given to the Tuxedo Junction 
theme is the last thing I would complain about. 
Although this piece enjoyed a spell of popularity 
during the war, I never thought much of its 
melody and probably the best purpose to which 
it could now have been put was to use it as a 
vehicle for a sequence of the improvised solos 
one expects in small band swing. 

What I am complaining about is the quality 
of the solos. In spite of the fact that at least 
Willie Smith and Eddie Rosa can play good 
swing, one does not have to consider the record 
very carefully to realise that all they, like the 
other featured soloists, have managed to 
produce is just everyday “ commercial ” swing 
stuff, the lack of inspiration behind which is 
no more prcmctie Ae iy the purely academic 
polish of the playing than it is by the super- 
ficially bouncy, but fundamentally corny, 
rhythm which is the general setting for the 
performance. 

All of which is just about what one would 
expect from Harry James these days, though one 
wonders why such a performance had to be 
issued as the one record for this month in the 
Columbia Swing Series, for which there are so 
many better American recordings available. 


Stan Kenton and his Orchestra (Am.) 
*®* Southern Scandal (Stan Kenton) (Am. 


Capitol 342) 
** After You (Seger Ellis) (V by The Pastels) 
Wey pe 1280) od.) 
pito 13243—5s. gd. 
a Back to Sorrento (De Curtis) (Am. 
Capitol 1197) 
*** Machito (Pete Rugolo) (Am. Capitol 1805) 
(Capitol CL13250—5s. 9d.) 
342—Kenton (pno) with ‘** Boots *’ Mussulli, Al 
Anthony (altos); Sam Aleccia, Bob Cooper (tens) ; 
Bob Gioga ng BY A Wetzel, Johnny Anderson, 
Russ B . Lamperis, ‘* Buddy °’ Childers 
pis) ; Jimmy Simms, Bart Varsalona, Fred Zito, 
iit Kabak (tmbs); Bob Ahern (gtr); Max Wayne 
(bass) ; Bob Varney (dms). July, 1945, 
itah; ike teuen. Gaepee (une) | Cogn (bar), 
Wetzel, Anderson,’ d 


ims). July. 1946. 
1280—Kenton ) with ** Red’ Dorris, Eddie 
Meyers (altos); Musso, Cooper (tens) ; Gioga (bar) ; 
thts); tmbs as above, plus Milt Bi it, * Skip ** 
; rhythm as above, plus Jose Mangual, Pedro 

roth py tage 9 January 2nd, 1947. 
1805—As for 1280, except aoe Reyes (maracas), 
Ivan Lopez (bongo) replace ual and Allendo. 

March 81st, 1947. 

The. London Capitol executives certainly 
manage to re-couple their Kenton records for 
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release over here in a manner which provides 
variety even if there is not a great deal else 
to be said for it. , 

Southern Scandal is a typical example of 1945 
Kenton jazz for jivesters. 

Even in those days, before the advent of 
Eddie Safranski, Kenton seems to have had 
definite ideas on what bass players should do 
and how they should do it, and in the first and 
last choruses he effectively uses Max Wayne’s 
clean, well-defined execution for figures to 
offset his simple, chordal piano melody. 

The rest of the record is made up mostly of 
soloists and sections playing with each other the 
you - say - something - for - two - bars - and - 
we'll - reply - in - the - next - two game, which I 
have heard described as just about everything 
from song and answer to follow my leader and 
musical chairs. The performance has the usual 
Kenton biting brass and ensemble drive, and, 
taken by and large, is exhilarating Kenton: 

After You on the obverse is a ballad-foxtrot 
and finds the band on a “ commercial” tack. 

Except for the out of tune trombones behind 
the singers, the band does a good job, especially 
when it gets going on its own towa e end. 
But the Pastels, who are responsible for most of 
the proceedings, are just another close-harmony 
vocal group, and the best thing about their 
unnecessarily long part of the record is Kenton’s 
tastefully economical piano chords and bassist 
Eddie Safranski’s replies to them. 

The lovely de Curtis ballad Come Back to 
Sorrento is an instance of Kenton’s “ pro- 
gressive’? (broken tempo) jazz. 

It was designed as a showcase for tenor 
saxist Vido Musso, and Vic Lewis borrowed the 
arrangement from Kenton and recorded it, 
with Jimmy Skidmore taking the tenor solo 
part, on Parlophone R3097, two years ago. 

As part of a critic’s task is to compare, I 
cannot avoid the duty of saying that the Lewis 
ensemble falls somewhat short of Kenton’s. 
But although their interpretations are very 
different there is little to choose in the merit of 
Skidmore’s and Musso’s performances. Both 
are great instrumental®ts, and it is just a matter 
of whether you prefer Skidmore’s restrained 
emotion and warm tone. to Musso’s more 
passionate utterance. 

Machito is a Latin-American-styled number 
named. after band leader Machito. 

It opens tastefully with Afro-Cuban per- 
cussion providing a slow rhythm by way of 
accompaniment to Kenton’s nice arpeggio 
piano chord, followed by Kai Winding with his 
trombone put through the echo chamber. 

After that, however, anything one could call 
restraint is thrown to the winds. Abetted by 
what goes on behind him, Chico Alvarez takes 
a frantic trumpet solo and the record ends with 
trumpet “ Buddy”? Childers and trombonist 
“ Skippy ”’ Layton wildly shrieking fantastically 
high notes. 

In its way it is certainly exciting. But for 
this critic the lack of dynamics ( ing is 
fortissimo as well as altissimo), the continual 
over-blowing, and the faulty execution in those 
last mad trumpet-trombone bars is a bit too 
much, even though the last-mentioned short- 
coming is forgivable because of the phenomenal 
technique required for the passage. 


Meade Lux Lewis (Am. N.)—Piano Solos 
*#*® Medium Boogie (Am. Disc 266) (1944) 
**8*Fast Boogie (Am. Disc 267) (1944) 

(Melodisc 1006—5s. gd.) 
****Slow Boogie (Am. Disc 268)"(1944) 
ae oO Train (Lewis) (Am. Disc 269) 
1944 
(Melodisc 1007—5s. gd.) 
Taxi driver, jazz pianist; taxi-cab washer 
and back to jazz pianist may seem a strange 
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sequence, but it’s the career of Meade ‘‘ Lux ” 
Lewis. e 


Lewis was born in Chicago in 1905. His 
father played guitar, but it was not until young 
Meade was sixteen that he started to learn 
music. Then his father began to teach him the 
violin. But it didn’t work out very well, and 
after. hearing the famous blues pianist Jimmy 
Yancey, Lewis decided the piano was his 
instrument. 

He never learnt to read -music properly, but 
he was inherently musical. He was soon able 
to play by ear, and before long he was looked 
upon as a sensation by his understanding 
coloured friends. 

His father had been a Pullman porter and 
for a while the family lived in South La Salle, 
near the New York Central Railway. 

It was the sounds made by the huge expresses 
roaring by that inspired Lewis to write the tune 
which, subsequently entitled Honky Tonk Train 
Blues, became hailed as one of the greatest blues 
ever composed and Lewis’s performance of 
which first made him famous. 

He first recorded it in 1929. Then for some 
unexplained reason he faded out of the lime- 
light and became lost. 

Finding one day an old copy of the Train 
Blues record, jazz critic and American Columbia 
executive John Hammond realised he had 
discovered a masterpiece and started to search 
around for Lewis, to discover him two years 
later, in 1936, with a taxi-cab firm. Hammond 
got. Lewis to re-record the piece and it was 
issued here on Parlophone R2187. 

The new recording seemed to change Lewis’s 
luck, for he subsequently made many records. 

With the exception of this yet another version 
of Honky Tonk Train Blues, the four sides under 
review, recorded in 1944 at one of Norman 
Granz’s Jazz at the Philharmonic Concerts, 
are all boogie woogie, of which idiom Lewis 
became one of the great coloured performers. 

In them he shows that since his early days 
he has acquired not only a finer. technique, but 
also, as you will note from the more “ legiti- 
mate” styled prologues which open each 
record, a more mature sense of the artistic—so 
much so that I would have liked to hear a 
whole record by him on the same lines. 

But that last remark should not be taken as 
any adverse criticism of his boogie woogie. 
His performances of this old-time jazz idiom, 
which was originated by the coloured workers 
in the turpentine and lumber camp of Texas, 
and is known also as Fast Western, compare 
more than favourably with those of such other 
great boogie exponents as Jimmy Yancey, 
Albert Ammons and “ Pinetop”? Smith, a 
newly released record of which I shall be 
dealing with later. 


Nellie Lutcher (Am. N.) 
##8* There’s Another Mule in Your Stall (Nellie 
‘Lutcher) (Am. Capitol 2181) 
**Glad Rag Doll (Yellen, Ager, Dougherty) 
(Am. Capitol 3950) 
(Capitol CL13254—5s. gd.) 

If you don’t like the Mule side, don’t blame 
Capitol, blame me. I suggested last January 
they should put it out. 

But I don’t think I’ll have to dodge too many 
brick-bats, for if this record doesn’t quite equal 
Nellie’s Hurry On Down, it gets mighty near to 
doing so. According to the song, she’s pushed 
out her old man, who only gave her bread and 
rice and got another one in his place who 
knows a lot of new tricks. He seems to have 
found Nellie a bit too fat, but that doesn’t 
worry her, and she tells her cast-off swain of her 
latest find in a way that not only lets him know 
just where he gets off, but which is also the 
volatile Nellie at her best. 

Glad Rag Doil finds Nellie in a more senti- 
mental mood, but happily not so sloppy as she 
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was in, for instance, My Little Boy or My 
Mother's Eyes. 


Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 
**/rish Black Bottom (Percy Venable) 
(Parlophone CE12786) (November 3rd, 
1949) 
*** Straight from the Wood (Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton) (Parlophone CE12827) (January 
25th, 1950) 
(Parlophone R3267—4s. 8d.) 

Lyttelton (cornet) with Wally Fawkes, Ian Christie 
(clarts) ; Keith Christie (tmb); George Webb (pno) ; 
** Buddy ’” Vallis (bjo); Don Wright (bass) ; George 
Hopkinson (dms). 

Two things save these performances of old- 
time Dixieland jazz from the mediocrity which 
so often occurs when European musicians 
attempt to copy music which by right of 
creation, evolution and tradition has always 
been the prerogative of the coloured races. 

The first is the playing of Eton-born “ Daily 
Mail” record reviewer and _ cartoonist 
Humphrey Lyttelton. Having now acquired 
the drive which was the one thing it previously 
lacked, his trumpet playing, especially in solos, 
has become the highspot of his band’s music: 

The second is the imagination, found in 
Straight from the Wood, of Lyttelton as a com- 


r. 

The piece—so named from musicians’ slang 
usage of the word wood for a clarinet—is a 
conventional blues. But it has this difference: 
it was originally conceived as a duet for clarinets, 
and although for the record this idea was 
modified to include also duets by trombone and 
clarinet and trumpet and clarinet, the duet idea 
still remains to bring a touch of difference to 
Dixieland jazz which has in no way destroyed 
the authenticity of its character. 

Trish Black Bottom also has some interest as a 
composition in that it was one of the numbers 
featured by Louis Armstrong in the days when 
he played only genuine jazz. 

The record has a good trumpet solo by 
Lyttelton. But otherwise it is the conventional 
New Orleans collective improvisation, for 
which the best that can be said is that, in spite 
of the rather turgid rhythm section, it is prob- 
ably as good a copy of the real thing as one can 
hear in this country. 


Red Nichols and his Five Pennies (Am.) 

**87f I Had You (Shapiro, Campbell, 

Connelly) (Am. Capitol 432) 
***® You're My Everything (Warren, Dixon, 
Young) (Am. Capitol 710) 
(Capitol CL13233—5s. gd.) 

432_E. Loring ‘‘Red** Nichols (cornct) with 
Heinie Beau (clart); Don Lodice (ten) ; Earl Sturgis 
pno); Gene Englund (bass); Frank Carlson (dms). 

ossibly circa 1944. 

710—Nichols (cornet) with Beau (clart); Herbie 
Haymer (ten); Paul Leu (pno); Thurman Teague 
(bass) ; Rollie Culver (dms). Possibly circa 1945. 

When Red Nichols and his Five Pennies 
made their debut over here, over twenty years 
ago now, via their record of Washboard Blues 
(still available on Brunswick o1801), they 
created a sensation. The performance, with 
Vic Berton’s pedal-tuned tympani, introduced 
an entirely new approach to jazz. The name of 
Nichols became literally world famous, and for 
the next five years Nichols’s recording groups, 
which presented in one session or another 
practically all the greatest white players of the 
day, set the standard in white jazz. 

Those who remember all this will probably 
expect in these comparatively recent Nichols’s 
recordings either a re-creation of the original 
Five Pennies’ music or a new twist on jazz 
worthy of the old Nichols enterprise. Actually, 
however, we get neither. 

Instead we are given a sort of old-time 
palais hot jazz which no more recaptures the 
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character, inventiveness or sincerity of even the 
less outstanding of the early Pennies records 
than it has anything in the way of a new idea. 

On the other hand, in the ensemble choruses 
featuring the three-piece front line (scored for 
in typical early jazz block harmonies), the solos 
and the unrestrained punch of the similar-styled 
drummers in their respective sides, we find that 
peppy honky-tonk rhythm which was one of the 
features of white jazz before it was superseded 
by swing, and which is probably one of the main 
causes for the recent revival in the popularity 
of old-time jazz. In fact, the whole atmosphere 
is one of naively uninhibited spontaneity 
unconcealed by the veneer of instrumental 
proficiency with which it is covered, and this 
may be more than sufficient to make Mr. 
Nichols once again a good box office proposition, 
even if it does little to restore his reputation 
among the more enlightened jazz enthusiasts. 


“ Hot Lips” Page’s Hot Seven (Am. N.) 

*###7 Keep Rollin’ On (V by “Hot Lips” 

Page) (Am. Savoy $5465) 
**®* Uncle Sam’s Blues (V by “ Hot Lips” 
Page) (Am. Savoy S5463) 
(Savoy 605—5s. gd.) 

Oran ‘‘ Hot Lips’ Page (tpt, mellophone) with 
George Johnson, Floyd ‘‘ Horsecollar ’’ Williams 
(altos); Don Byas (ten); Clyde Hart (pno); John 
Simmons (bass) ; Sid Catlett (dms). June 14th, 1944, 

Some readers may know “ Lips” Page 
only as the wag who partnered the superb 
Pearl Bailey in her Baby, It’s Cold Outside, 
released on Columbia DR2580 last October. 
But his career in jazz dates back to long before 
that. 

Born in Texas in 1906, he was prominent in 
Kansas City around 1930, when he played 
trumpet with Benny Moten and in the band led 
by his half-brother, Walter Page. He was with 
the Count Basie band when it started in 1936 
and for a time, round about 1941, he was with 
Artie Shaw. He recorded with such celebrities 
as “Chu” Berry, Don Byas, Ida Cox, Pete 
Johnson and Albert Ammons, as well as with 
the various small groups which he directed at 
such well-known New York haunts as Small’s 
Paradise, Onyx Club, Kelly’s Stables, and 
Brick Club, etc. 

In spite of the vicissitudes of jazz which have 
caused Page to try just about everything from 
** commercial ’”’ swing to comedy, he has never 
forgotten his love of the blues, and it is as a blues 
vocalist that he is mainly featured in these two 
records. : 

Both are blues songs in the genuine blues 
tradition, and Page shouts them in a manner 
that is a great deal nearer to being sincere and 
authentic than one usually finds these days. 
Smooth and understanding accompaniments, 
with sympathetic tenor solos by Don Byas, add 
to the appeal of both sides. 


Charlie Parker (Am. N.) 
**Buzzy (Charlie Parker) (Am. Savoy 
$3423) 
** Donna Lee (Charlie Parker) (Am. Savoy 
$3420) 
(Savoy 928—5s. gd.) 

Parker (alto) with Miles Davis (tpt); ‘** Bud ’’ 
Powell (pno); Tommy Potter (bass); Max Roach 
(dms). Circa 1945. 

These records were made over four years ago, 
and as regards their unison-solos-unison routine 
and in fact their exploitation of the bop formula 
generally, both are small group bop as it was 
in those days. 

Had we been able to hear the performances 
reasonably soon after they were recorded it is 
probable that they would have provoked the 
same raves as those who first perceived the 
possibilities of this most revolutionary of all 
jazz trends bestowed on most other early bop 
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records which achieved a comparatively quick 
release here. 

But to-day, I think, at any rate those who 
have followed the progress of bop will find them 
only rather crudely démodé. 

For, although if looked at bar by bar, much 
of what happens is not without ingenuity, one 
has only to consider the various passages as 
complete movements to realise that for the most 
part they don’t get anywhere. 

The trouble is, of course, that while bop had 
already acquired a definite identity of its own, 
it was still in its teething stages, and although 
its best players, such as we have here, were 
conversant with the new language, they had not 
yet reached the stage where they know how to 
use it poetically, let alone been able to think up 
anything particularly worth while to say in it. 
All they were doing was stringing together 
rather pointless and ill-connected sentences, 
and that seldom can mean much. 

(See also under Byas.) 


Slam Stewart Quartet (Am. Mixed) 
** Dark-eyesky (Trad.) (Am. Savoy 5781) 
** Play, Fiddle, Play (Emery Deutsch) (Am. 
Savoy 5780) 
(Savoy 537—5s. gd.) 

Stewart (bass, scat singing) with Erroll Garner 
(pno); Mike Bryan (gir); Harold West (dms). 
January 30th, 1945. P 

Slam Stewart’s bowed bass-cum-scat singing 
may amuse you as a stunt if you haven’t yet 
heard too much of it. But to this reviewer the 
only saving graces in either side are Erroll 
Garner’s nice piano choruses and the short, 
but pleasant enough in thei: conventional way, 
guitar passages by ex-Benny Goodman and 
Artie Shaw guitarist Mike Bryan. 


Pinetop Smith (Am. N.)—Blues Pianist 
##**]’m Sober Now (Pinetop Smith) (V by 
Pinetop Smith) (Am. Decca C2797) 
(January 14th, 1929) 
****Fump Steady Blues (Pinetop Smith) 
(January 15th, '929) 
(Brunswick 04426—5s. gd.) 

Collectors interested in the history of jazz 
and the many now legendary figures who were 
the celebrities of its pioneer days should not 
be the only ones to thank Brunswick for this 
very belated, but nevertheless welcome, release 
of these two “‘ Pinetop ”’ sides. 

For like the earlier mentioned Meade Lux 
Lewis, Pinetop was one of the greatest of all 
the great boogie woogie and blues pianists. 

I say was because he was shot in a brawl over 
a girl in a dance hall some years ago. Although 
a tragic end, it was perhaps not so unexpected 
in the case of Pinetop as it would have been 
for many others. At one stage of his career a 
vaudeville tap dancer, Pinetop seems to have 
led a very carefree existence. When not work- 
ing in the daytime he would often sleep until 
the evening, when he would get up for his 
nightly round of the dance and drinking clubs. 
He was apt to drive up to a friend’s house at 
five o’clock in the morning and get the friend 
out of bed to pay the taxi. In fact one never 
quite knew what this flighty and erratic 
character would do next. 

. But for all his unreliability he was a great 
jazz musician. His best records were perhaps 
his Pinetop’s Boogie Woogie and Pinetop’s Blues 
(Brunswick 03600). But J’m Sober Now and 
Jump Steady are almost as good. Both disclose 
the pensive effect he could obtain with com- 
parative economy of means and the moving 
expressiveness of his delicate touch. I’m Sober 
Now is conspicuous also for the laconic, but 
highly ing, comments he would make on 
what was taking place around him as he — 
for the surging mass of dancers who wed 

pack themselves tightly round his piano the 
better to enjoy his music. 
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“WE have heard this loudspeaker in operation and there 
can be little doubt that the makers’ claim of a frequency 
range of 50 to 14,000 c/s can be substantiated.”’ 












“ON a plane baffle the Concentric Duplex gives a clean and 
full-bodied bass response of surprisingly good quality for a 
10 in. diaphragm. The diaphragm suspension is also of a type 
well suited for use in conjunction with a cabinet of the 
‘ bass-reflex ’ type if this is preferred.”’ 
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pennars no phrase in sound 
reproduction has been more loosely 
used in the past than “‘ high fidelity.” 
What some people would term high- 
fidelity reproduction caused others 
to shake their head. Obviously, 
ideas and ideals of fidelity were 
measured by differing standards. 
What, then, is “true fidelity” ? 
Fortunately, this can accurately be 
measured and graphically expressed, 
but we have to seek the assistance 
of a very critical science—that of 
acoustics—which provides objective 
rather than subjective answers. 


Here we are concerned more 
particularly with the reproduction 
of sound via an electrical pick-up. 
The authority of acoustic science has 
laid down a performance which it 
regards as ideal, but naturally, one 
that is unconcerned with the practical 
limitations which beset the manu- 
facturer. For matters of cost and 
usage are no concern of the theorist. 
Indeed, the manufacturer could pro- 
duce a pick-up with the approved 
ideal response, but such an instrument 
might cost, say, twenty-five guineas ; 
and again it is conceivable that it 
would be so fragile as to preclude 
its use in the home. Further, even 
given a pick-up with the ideal response, 
and built on the most robust lines, its 
actual reproduction is still limited 
by the characteristics of commercial 
recordings. A practical pick-up must 
be capable of being used with a wide 
range of equipment, each item of 
which has its own idiosyncrasies. So 
the manufacturers’ problems multiply, 
and a compromise of some kind is 
necessary. 


A year ago, however, after long 
experience in the design and mass 
production of pick-ups, Cosmocord 
Limited were convinced that an 
entirely new approach was essential. 
The easy way might have been to 
set a new, good, practical standard 
and say “ This is high fidelity, and 
you ought to like it.” But the honest 
approach starts the other way round, 
viewing everything from the user’s 
point of view and the while, stimulat- 
ing research at every step. That was 
the Cosmocord way. 


A new approach 


to “High Fidelity” ... . 
and the coming of “ New-True Fidelity ”’ 


And the Conclusions .. . 


The most important conclusions 
were : 


(1) That the average user does not 
want to spend time and money 
finding suitable equalising net- 
works, etc. The pick-up must 
be a success from the word 
“ go.” 

(2) he wants his records to last— 
the pick-up must, therefore, 
cause the minimum possible 
wear. 


(3) he wants the pick-up to be 
robust enough to withstand 
even the most careless of 
handling. 

(4) and, lastly, he wants the pick- 
up at a price he can afford. 


Moreover, defects such as high 
tone-arm resonance, high needle-tip 
impedance and high tracking weight, 
excessive needle talk, reproduction 
of motor rumble and tracing dis- 
tortion in the upper register, all 
these must be eliminated. So with 
these considerations in mind acos 
research set about developing the 
ot pick-up—and the result is the 

.20. 


Stage by Stage Achievement 


First the stiffness of the assembly 
was reduced until the pick-up satis- 
factorily tracked commercial records 
at seven grams. Then, because 
warped records or badly aligned 
turntables and badly sprung motors 
might cause the pick-up to jump 

grooves, the tracking weight was 
deliberately increased to 13-14 grams. 
This extremely low needle pressure, 
coupled with the use of a flexible, 
sprung, permanent sapphire stylus, 
reduces record wear to an absolute 
minimum, thus ensuring vastly longer 
life to records. Further, this flexibility 
of the assembly makes the unit 
virtually .damage-proof. 

Needle talk, tracing distortion and 
distortion due to “pinch eff 
were greatly reduced by increasing 
the vertical compliance of the assembly 
until it was little less than the lateral 
compliance. The outstandingly good 
frequency-response was achieved by 


making the crystal assembly appear 
as a terminated mechanical trans- 
mission line, and arranging that the 
terminating section would give pre- 
emphasis of approximately 6 db 
per octave above 1,000 cps. This 
resulted in the working pick-up 
characteristic from commercial record- 
ings (turn-over at 250 cps.) being 
substantially flat from 20 to 250 cps, 
pogo 3 —, 6 dbs between 
250 and 1,000 cps, and flat beyond 
that frequency up to 9 Kes, the 
response falling above this fre- 
quency. 
The pre-emphasis between 250 and 
1,000 cps provides an automatic 
boost, eliminating equalising 
circuits of any kind. The frequency 
response was set flat to 9,000 cps, 
as being completely adequate to give 
the best reproduction from com- 
mercial records. 


The output of the GP.20 is more 
than half a volt at 1,000 cps, and 
sufficient to load fully any domestic 
set or amplifier. 


The tone-arm design is unique 
in that it is supported on a single 
needle point, thereby reducing lateral 
and vertical friction to the barest 
possible minimum. Torsional arm 
resonance is eliminated. 


Finally—the Cost... 


Last, but not least, is the cost. 
The list price of the GP.20 in Great 
Britain is 50s. plus 21s. 5d. purchase 
tax. So acos research and acos mass 
production techniques, utilising the 
most efficient piezo-electric assembly, 
have produced an instrument com- 
parable in price with ordinary 
pick-ups, but with a laboratory 
performance. Indeed a justification 
of the new approach to “high 
fidelity” reproduction, since it pro- 
duced the GP.20 and achieved what 
we like to term ‘* New-true Fidelity ” 
—for that, assuredly, it provides. 
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HOW DOES YOUR REPRODUCTION 


H. J. GAINS AND COMPANY LTD. 

Coleman Street 

London, E.C.2 

Messrs. H. J. Leak & Co. Ltd. 20th January, 1950 
Brunel Road, 


Westway Factory Estate, London, W.3 


Dear Sirs, 

Now that | have had the opportunity of giving my new 
gramophone equipment a thorough and exhaustive test on 
all types and ages of records, | feel compelled to write and 
congratulate you on having at last created what | and my 
friends consider to be the finest and truest medium for the 
reproduction of recorded music in the home. 

The equipment, as a whole, far exceeds my initial hopes 
and the occasions when one is completely taken aback by 
the almost frightening reality are many. 

Taking the main items separately and having only a limited 
technical knowledge, | would like to mention that firstly, 
the Pick-up, both mechanically and electrically, is superb and 
is by far the finest yet encountered—no trace of resonance is 
audible and the flat response makes one quite unaware that, 
when listening to a record, a pick-up is being used at all. 

The amplifier is everything and more than you claim it to 
be and the Loudspeaker, for its size, is quite unbelievable 
in its forwardness and diffusion of sound, without a doubt 
as near perfect as it is yet possible to get for the average- 
sized room found in most houses to-day. No trace of cabinet 
resonance has yet been heard. 

To end my appreciation and thanks, | would like to tell of 
one incident which | am sure you will be interested to hear 
and that concerns a friend of mine who called to hear the 
new instrument. He is an organist and an experienced musi- 
cian. When the suggestion was made that an organ record 
should be put on he immediately dismissed the idea by 
saying that no gramophone was capable of reproducing the 
organ which would be fit to listen to. Ignoring this | put on 
a record of Germani at the organ of Westminster Cathedral 
playing the Prelude and Fugue by Bach. To say he was 
astonished is putting it mildly and before half-way pS 
the record he had named the player, the organ, and the 
reason for knowing it. The organ in questien has apparently 
a hardness of the reeds in the upper register and this, coupled 
with the non-resonant deep bass, the absolute clarity left 
him quite speechless. He left my house in a complete daze 
of wonderment. 

| have written this letter entirely because, after 20 years 
of striving, | really feel that at last the goal is reached and it is 
thanks to you all that it has been made possible. 

With sincerest thanks and my warmest congratulations. 

| remain, 
Yours truly, 
CECIL W. GAINS 


COMPARE WITH THIS ? 


61 Kendall Avenue South 
Sanderstead 
Surrey 


13th February, 1950 


Dear Sirs, 

It is not my habit to write testimonials, but after a day 
devoted to spinning my collection of records under your 
new pick-up, | feel | must express my personal gratitude 
for developing such a superb instrument. 


| have had a TL/12 amplifier for some time, but have never 
felt that the input from my ‘“‘—”’ pick up was coming anywhere 
near its capabilities. | was troubled with an inordinate 
amount of induced hum and motor rumble, a very high 
scratch level, gross distortion (using a wide variety of 
needles) on all but a few records, and, at best, reproduction 
marred by a nasty resonance well within the recorded range, 
without hearing the very high frequencies present on modern 
recordings. All these troubles have been overcome at one 
go with the substitution of your pick-up. 


| was thrilled to bits with the Decca ‘‘ Cockaigne ” and 
** Scheherazade,’’ and even quite old pre-war records are 
sounding better than I’d ever hoped to hear them, and, 
although the extreme high frequency response is comirg 
out of my speaker in full measure, the needle scratch | have 
associated with nearly all the hi-fi equipment | have heard is 
entirely lacking—there being merely an inoffensive smooth- 
sounding hiss. And how pleasant not to have to keep my 
hand hovering near the top-cut control to reduce scratch and 
distortion on records previously considered ‘‘ difficult’ ! 
Friends of mine—all proud owners of reproducers generally 
considered good—and one of whom has been a very keen 
devotee of good reproduction in the home for many years— 
have listened and departed disillusioned and envious. Please 
accept sincere thanks trom a most grateful music-lover. 


JOHN DIXEY 


LEAK equipment makes it possible for you 
to hear your records faithfully reproduced 
and ensures you pleasure surpassing any- 


thing you have previously enjoyed 





Our 16 page illustrated booklet contains much interesting information for those 





* seeking the highest available standard of record reproduction. te 
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FOR BOOKLET “G” free on request. 








TL/12 TRIPLE LOOP FEEDBACK AMPLIFIER Price £25.15.0 
RC/PA REMOTE CONTROL PRE-AMPLIFIER Price £6.15.0 


H. J. LEAK & CO., LTD. 
Phone : SHEpherds Bush 5626 












LEAK DYNAMIC PICK-UP WITH RUBY STYLUS 8gns plus T. 
LEAK ‘550° CABINET LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEM 5S5gns. 


BRUNEL ROAD, WESTWAY FACTORY ESTATE, ACTON, W.3 
Telegrams : Sinusoidal, Ealux, London 


Foreign : Sinusoidal, Londoa 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE .y over KING 


Orchestral 


Beyond any doubt, the best record of all the 
orchestrals is by André Kostelanetz and his 
Orchestra, who play a superbly exciting piece 
by Barroso, of Brazil fame, No Taboltero de 
Bahiana (Col. DX1646). It is backed by 
Caminito, which was originally announced as the 
other side of Yours (Col.DX1620) last December, 
but for which Adiés was substituted after I had 
written the review that month. There is a 
twelve-inch Decca record (K2306) by Oscar 
Straus and the New Symphony Orch: 
of two of Straus’s waltzes, My Hero and Ti-Ra- 
La-La (both from “ The Chocolate Soldier ”’), 
which is pleasant music, though not outstand- 
ing, but this pre-1914 musical comedy is 
preferable, at least to me, to the very modern, 
but also rather affected, style of Doreen Lundy, 
who sings Dear Hearts and Gentle People in Peter 
Yorke’s Concert Orchestra’s presentation of 
this very popular song. I don’t consider that 
vocals are necessary in such orchestras as this, 
nor do I think this particular tune suits the 
group very well. The other side, Mademoiselle 
Hortensia, is much better (Col. DB2649). 
Rawicz’s famous Spinning Wheel appears in 
orchestral form on Col. DB2653, played b 
the Columbia Orchestra, paired with 
Pan-American Panorama. These are two nice 
light pieces. Lastly, Archibald Joyce’s old but 
well-loved waltz Dreaming eS a re-appear- 
ance with lyrics, backed by One Magic Wish 
(from ‘‘ Under Capricorn’’) and played by 
Mantovani and his Orchestra on Decca 

Foagr. This is a record to appeal to all ages 


listeners. 


Novelty and Dance 


There: being only one novelty record this 
month, I am combining this section with the 
dance records. The lone example is by George 
Scott-Wood and his Accordion Band, on Parlo. 
R3260. The titles are Corn on the Cob, which is a 
good name for the tune, as it is very reminiscent 
of the old-time accordion soli we used to get on 
certain labels now obsolete; and Flying 
Scotsman, which is clever and slickly presented. 

Both sides of the Atlantic, dance bands are 
still trying hard to sound like their forerunners 
of the ’twenties. As I have remarked before, 
that’s fine—if only they did it well! Take Ray 
Anthony and his Orchestra, for example. On 
Cap. CL13185, they play a very brassy Dark- 
= see Ball. It’s fair, but there are so 

superior versions of this essentially 
Dixieland number that another, which in parts 
pays lip-service to the modern idiom, is super- 
fluous. The other side is a depressing vocal 
item called A New Shade of Blues. There is 
nothing particularly new about it. Another 
Capitol (CL13256) is split between two of 
these old-time bands, neither of which have 
ever been seen or heard here before. They are 
David Middleton and his Orchestra in It 
Took So Long (by Heartbreaker out of Candy Kisses) 
and Ray Robbins and his Orchestra playing 
and chanting Skirts, which I suppose is meant 
to be funny, but apart from being dully old- 
fashioned, is also in doubtful taste. Yet another 
Capitol (CL 13246) ~— us Gordon Jenkins 
and his ag estra, — one ee 
passages at in Bye-Bye an 
Furaea daha Uadoadrmsetebcntemens 
as 1943, and the demand for Jenkins’ Bye-Bye 
Blackbird has grown so insistent that at last it is 


being appeased. I don’t know why there 
rom P be such a demand. The reverse is much 
the better side, though I never thought I’d ever 
hear a Jenkins orchestra going in for Dixieland 
effects and nonchalant whistling. On this side 
of the water, we have two Deccas, by Harry 
Roy (F9348) of Piccadilly Rag (a worthy enough 
successor to Leicester Square Rag) and Election 
Rag (which may contain some subtle political 
— though I’m blessed if I can spot them), 
and Billy Cotton (F9334) of When I Met 
Connie in the Cornfield and Drink, Drink, Drink, 
straight out of the music-halls of 1929. 
Roberto Inglez and his _rich-sounding 
orchestra serve up the Latin-American mixture 
as before in Cara, sub-titled Quando (rather 
ae this; it means ‘‘ Dear” (When) 
iterally), and a somewhat disappointing 
banality call Mama Mama, in which there 
is a vocal we could easily do without (Parlo. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 
é Kostelanetz Orch.: No Taboliero de 
yo ee (Col. DX1646). 
Sid Philli, , Orch.: Bluin’ the Blues (H.M.V. 
B 1). 
Fats a Rhythm : Sugar Rose (H.M.V. 
Bg885). 
Sydney Thompson’s Orch.: Smiles, Then 
Kisses (Parlo. yo 
Peter an Hayes : Disc-Fockey Blues (Bruns. 
04421). 
Teresa Brewer: Music! Music! Music! 
(London L604). 
and Bob Hope : 4Ain’t 
We Got Fun? (Cap. CL13228). 
Cossack chorus : Song of the Indian 


Guest (Col. DX1647). 





R3261). The same applies to the latest record 
by the Organ, the Dance Band and Me on 
Parlo. F2403, which is Why Is It? and Mama 
Knows Best, and also to Down in the Glen by the 
Squadronaires on Decca F9346. This is not 
a dance record at all, strictly speaking. A good 
four-fifths of it is vocal. The other side is 
I Can Dream, Can’t I? which is better. I seem 
to remember this one enjoying moderate 
success in 1938. The raspy recording doesn’t 
help Vic Schoen and his Orchestra on Bruns. 
04434, whereon they play Hopeless Heart and 
Give Me Your Hand, to which the excellent 
Fred Waring version on the same label is much 
preferable. 

But if we are seeking two first-class dance 
records, let us look to our British talent to 
provide them. Sydney Thompson and his 
Olde-Tyme Dance Orchestra play that delight- 
ful Ancliffe waltz, Smiles, Then Kisses, and a 
pretty thing called Fairy Tiptoes on Parlo. 
E11472, while in what might be called the 
modern Dixieland vein, Sid Phillips and his 
Orchestra play Bluin? the Blues (H.M.V. 
BD6061). Now, this was written by the late 
Henry W. » Pianist with the 
Dixieland Jazz Band, in 1918. It proves the 
quality of the melodies the members of that 
great little group used to work out—it still 
sounds fresh and invigorating after over thi 
years. Sid Phillips has not deviated from the 
original arrangement very much, with the result 
that the performance has just that right amount 
of élan which its creator envisaged so long ago. 


The other side of this excellent record is Frankie 


and Johnnie, that cynical folk-tale of the South, 
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sung very well by Johnny Eager, wi th grand 
piano interpolations by Sid Ehallips himself. 
More like these, and then more again, please ! 

H.M.V. Bg885 presents Fats Waller and 
his Rhythm in a grand interpretation of Dry 
Bones and a splendid Waller original, Sugar 
Rose. Originally this was on H.M.V. BD5062, 
back in 1936, and I’ve seen copies change hands 
at quite fabulous prices, and justifiably so. I 
welcome this timely re-issue. It has delicacy 
and taste, and the usual Waller humour. 


Vocal 


First, let me remedy an omission which 
occurred in last month’s review. Bruns. 04421 
arrived just too late, but although a January 
release, it ought to be mentioned sometime. 
It’s by our old friend Peter Lind Hayes, who 
puts across a love-song with a really new slant, 
Disc-Fockey Blues. Apparently disc-jockeys spin 
records all night long in the States. As a 
reviewer of all and sundry, the thought makes 
me shudder, but to have to sit up half the night 
twisting the dials for one particular record-man 
playing one particular request sounds like the 
subtlest form of self-torture. Hayes certainly 
makes the most of his theme. A most amusing 
record! The other side is more conventional, 
being the British song Blue Ribbon Gal. Bing 
Crosby, who nowadays affects a glissando of 
which I don’t quite approve, has four new songs, 
Towa Indian Song (which is very well done ; it 
sounds like a genuine Red Indian melody) and 
*Way Back Home, with clever lyrics and easy, 
catchy tune (Bruns. 04433), and Make Believe 
(You Are Glad When You're Sorry), accompanied 
by Carmen Cavallero at the piano, with 
other rhythm instruments, paired with Imagina- 
tion, a song which I recall was very popular 
during the blitz in 1940 (04440). It has a 
rather loud orchestra directed by John Scott 
Trotter accompanying; Cavallaro’s simple 
piano is much more effective. Mel Tormé 
has a new record on Cap. CL13244, in which he 
preaches the golden rule Don’t Do Something to 
Someone Else that You Wouldn’t Want Done to You, 
though the réle of preacher, especially in the 
Louis Armstrong style, isn’t suited to him. The 
other side, The Blossoms on the Bough, is dread- 
fully sentimental. Our own _heart-throb, 
Donald Peers, returns after his convalescence 

with a softer voice than before, which would 
probably thrill me if I were a ’teen-age girl, 
but as I am not, I’ll just say that the titles are 
Dear Hearts and Gentle People and I'll String 
Along with You, the number is H.M.V. Bg877, 
and pass on to Macrae singing the 
former song on Cap. CL13226, to the accom- 
paniment of hand-claps which seem inseparable 
from it, though I congratulate Gordon Macrae 
for singing “ Friday till Monday” and not 
“ Fri. till Monday,” which, though more usual 
among the vocalists, is definitely less euphonious. 
The coupling is Mule Train, in which the famous 
Capitol echo-chamber works overtime. Bob 
Dale, whose first solo record is Decca F9335, 
has a nice voice, but I think My Street and 
You’re My Thrill are unworthy of him. Reggie 
Goff, now well-established as Vaughn Monroe’s 
shadow, comes up with four new titles on 
Decca. These are a 1918 Horatio Nicholls 
success, Deep in the Heart of a Rose, and a 
successor to Riders in the Sky, with nice accom- 
paniment, called Ghost Town (F9336), an 
ordinary song called A Little Foolish Pride, ond 
something that most of us regarded as inevitable, 
a vocal version of The Harry Lime 
officially called The Zither roe (F9359). 
There is a mighty chorus on all so: 
of appropriate zither effects. 


A new singer to these shores is Snooky 
who, accompanied by Beasley 
Smith’s Orchestra, makes a good ‘ob of work 
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of Did You Ever See a Dream Walking? and a 
song I’m sure would suit Bing, The Old Master 
Painter (London L555). These London records 
certainly introduce new American names to us, 
sometimes to really good effect, and this is one 
of those times. Another of them is Teresa 
Brewer, whose first record did not impress 
me, but whose second is fast catching on over 
here as it seems to have done in the States. 
It is on L604, and is of Copenhagen, which was a 
top-line hot number in 1925, but whose lyrics 
I have never heard before (it’s nothing to do 
with the Danish capital, of course), and this is 
paired with a first-class lively number called 
Music ! Music ! Music ! The accompaniment is 
by the Dixieland All-Stars, who are itemised 
on the label. The first-class award must go to 
pianist Jack Pleis, but everyone else is good 
too. Miss Brewer herself is a trifle rowdy, but 
then so is the setting. Thisis a most invigorating 
record. The third London to hand is L629, a 
rather raucous Western duo called Don and 
Lou Robertson, who sing Gamblin’ Fever and 
On the Hudson Day Line. 


A Decca record (F9343) by Jimmy Blaine 
bears the same serial numbers as most of the 
Londons, so it was evidently made in America 
for that label ; the songs are Honey, Why Can’t 
You Be Sweet To Me ? which is of the merry-go- 
round type, an illusion heightened by the pre- 
sence in the accompaniment of a novachord, 
and She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, a Services song 
which seems to have crashed the fences of 
— appeal, with suitably polished-up 
lyrics. Bob Hope joins forces with 
Whiting in a pleasant coupling on Cap. 
CL13228, Ain't We Got Fun ? and Lucky Us. Of 
course, references to Bing were inevitable, and 
this and Bob’s other asides make a first-rate 
light humorous record. It is much more 
interesting than Margaret Whiting’s other duet 
disc (Cap. CL13245) of The Gods Were Angry 
With Me and Six Times a Week and Twice on 
Sunday (which refers, not to a village cinema 
time-table nor to a prescription, but to kisses) 
with Jimmy Wakely. The third Whiting 
record is CL13248, both sides solo, with an 
over-remorseful Sorry on one and Jt Happens 
Every Spring, from that film, on the other. 
Dick Haymes sings this nice little song, which 
is original in the way its ideas are presented, 
on Bruns. 04432, and his version is the best yet. 
Its backing is Ev’ry Day I Love You, from “* Two 
Texas Knights.” In the same Brunswick 
supplement we find a record (04430) of the 
Brooks Brothers, who sing, aux Ink Spots, to 
the accompaniment of the Billy Kyle Quartet, 
of an Irish girl named Mickey, and ask Is It Too 
Late? The aforesaid accompaniment is the 
best part of each side. Jo Stafford and Doris 
Day, both famed for having what is variously 
described as ‘“‘it,”? “‘ oomph,” “ sex-appeal ”’ 
and so on, pile it on thickly on Cap. CL13251 
and Col. DB2652 respectively. Miss Stafford 
is very dreary in Boby, Won’t You Please Come 
Home? which never sounds as wonderful as 
when Bessie Smith, Empress of the Blues, sang 
it in 1923, and If I Ever Love Again; Miss Day 
is considerably more cheerful in It’s a Great 
Feeling (from her film of that name), and the 
vibraphone in the accompaniment livens things 
up even more. But, oh dear! when Doris Day 
tries to sound like a French girl of the “‘naughty”’ 
type in At the Café Rendezvous, it’s time to quit. 
She pronounces the last word in the title 
* Hong-day-vew,” beyond which no more 
need be said. Our own Joy Nichols can beat 
these girls at their own game, as in In the 
Chapel of San Remo and a bright new song, 
Cherry Stones (Decca F9333). 


There are some more comedy records, actual 
or alleged, in the lists this month. Come Hither 
with Your Zither has a catchy refrain of which 
Max Miller (H.M.V. Bg9878) makes the most, 
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more than George Formby does on Decca 
F9356. Max’s version is backed by I Never See 
Maggie Alone, which might have been written 
for him, and George’s by Auntie Maggie's 
Remedy, which is very vulgar—if you like to 
take it so. The surface of my copy of this Decca 
was very gritty. Addie Seamon and a male 
quartet have made a record for children, and 
only for children, On the Good Ship Lollipop and 
The Teddy Bears’ Picnic (Col. DB2651), and the 
Dinning Sisters have recorded that old hill- 
billy number, Oh! Mo’nah! which is the 
backing of another Capitol issued after repeated 

demands, Once in a While. It’s quite nice of its 
kind (CL1 3192), but there are better records of 
both songs. 


Among the more serious singers is Robert 
Wilson, but he is not a bit serious in this 
month’s issue (H.M.V. Bg889); in fact, in 
My One and Only Highland Fling, he chuckles 
with glee, though the other side, Granny’s 
Highland Hame, is typical Scottish nostalgia. 
I found the new Columbia record (DB2658) of 
Margaret Eaves very refreshing. It is of the 
lovely Berceuse from Focelyn by Godard, Angels 
Guard Thee, and a quasi-religious song with a 
moral, The Story of the Sparrows. John Hendrik 
sings two of Robert Stolz’s songs with orchestra 
conducted by the composer on Decca K2295. 
They are Don’t Ask Me Why and Our Finest 
Hour. There is something of Cavan O’Connor 
in John Hendrik’s voice, which is most pleasing. 
Jacques Labrecque, though French, sings in 
English with excellent diction, Jf You Ever Go 
to Paris and West Wind, both very charming, 
and a model for some English singers (Decca 
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F9338). Ronnie Ronalde presents a one-man 
variety act on Col. DB2654, Yodellng, whistling 
and singing the famous Song of the Mountains 
from the film “The Glass Mountain,” and 
If I Were a Blackbird. This is great versatility. 
But I must not close without a few words of 
praise to the Don Cossack Chorus under 
Serge Jaroff, soon to tour this country. Fheir 
latest record is Col. DX1647, and it Tag at 
On Saturday, which is everything the layman 
a Russian folk song to on on the 
lovely and evergreen Song of the Indian Guest 
from Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sadko. There can be 
few more authentic versions of this haunting 
melody than the one now under review. 


‘*Chuck it Priestley” 


The Decca Record Company announce that 
a recording is available of the Election Broad- 
cast by Dr. Charles, Hill or better known as 
“The Radio Doctor.’”’ The two twelve-inch 
records are entitled “‘ Chuck it Priestley’? and 
cost 7s. 2d. each. The numbers are AD3017-8. 


Calypso 


Available on Special Order from your dealer 
are two — records by Cyril Blake and 
his Calyps ders with Lord 
Kitchener yon Lord Beginner. The record- 
ings are thoroughly authentic and it is the 
first time Trinidadian Calypso music has been 
recorded by Trinidadians in this country. 
The titles are Nora and Dollar and Pound 
(Parlo. MP102), Underground Train and I will 
die a bachelor (Parlo. MP103). 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ESSAYS AND LECTURES ON MUSIC, by 
Donald Francis Tovey. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 18s.) 

For all his ceaseless activities as a pianist, 
conductor, composer, and university professor 
during his day, Tovey’s reputation, for all 
except those who knew him, now rests firmly 
and exclusively on his critical writings, par- 
ticularly the seven volumes of his Essays on 
Musical Analysis. This final collection of his 
scattered essays ard lectures, gathered together 
by Hubert Foss, brings the number of his books 
up to seventeen, and is a grand addition to the 
musician’s bookshelf. There are exhaustive 
treatments of the chamber music of Haydn, 
Brahms and Dohnanyi ; penetrating essays on 
Gluck and Schubert ; miscellaneous writings on 
Elgar, Hindemith, cadenzas to classical con- 
certos, titles of musical works, and other general 
topics ; and four stimulating lectures in which 
Tovey’s exuberant manner and encyclopaedic 
knowledge are fully brought into play. The 
range and variety of his prodigious learning, 
and the nimbleness of his mental processes, 
come out in all his writing ; yet even when he 
made slips of fact because he simply couldn’t 
interrupt the flow of ideas to check them, his 
general principles remain unassailable. He 
was a foe to conventional opinions, a brilliant 
talker, and an enthusiast for practical music- 
making to back up scholarship: his lively pen 
dispenses wisdom tinged with his own brand of 
donnish humour. His irreverent attitude to his 
own work is well exemplified in a letter he 
wrote about the remarkable lecture on Musical 
Form and Matter reprinted here: “‘ My lecture 
will horrify everybody by being far too 
egotistical, but I must talk about what I know. 
It will only take about three hours to — 
but I will get it into two and a half if I leave 
out the humour.’’ Savants of this humanity 
can ill be spared. LS. 


A COMPANION TO MOZART’S PIANO 
CONCERTOS, by Arthur Hutchings. 
Secend edition. (Oxford University Press, 
15s.) 

It is encouraging to see that the demand for 
Professor Hutchings’s excellent study has been 
sufficiently large for this book to enter a second 
edition. It remains substantially the same as 
before, but with the addition of a list of Mozart’s . 
own cadenzas and (thank goodness!) of an 
index. This is an indispensable companion for 
Mozart-lovers, for not only is each separate 
concerto treated with insight and sympathy, 
but it is related to the main body of Mozart’s 
work: indeed, the chapters on The Mozartian 
Conception and on The Ancestry of the Concerto are 
among the most fascinating in the whole work. 
Only those unfamiliar with Professor Hutch- 
ings’s vigorous and unorthodox mentality will 
be surprised that he pulls no punches in what 
he says: he has in particular some pungent 
things to say about modern performances of 
Mozart. The record list is useful and reliable, 
though it does not seem to have been brought 
completely up to date ; but it is a matter for 

e that of so many concertos it must still 

be said, ‘‘ No recording available yet.’’ L.S. 


WAGNER NIGHTS, by Ernest Newman. 
(Putnam, 35s.) 

This is an invaluable book. There have been, 
Heaven knows, plenty of synopses of Wagner’s 
opera-plots before; but never one like this, 
combining a lucidity of exposition and fullness of 
illustrated analysis with both wit and erudition. 
So much new material has recently become 
available on Wagner—largely the result of Mr. 
Newman’s own researches—that it was time 
the operas were reconsidered in this light. Mr. 
Newman’s own study convinced him that “ it 
is impossible to understand fully the works of 
his maturity without having traversed on our 
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ESSENTIALS 


FOR THE BEST PRODUCTION! 
THE PHASE INVERTER SPEAKER 


Beloved by its numerous 
users and flattered by imita- 
tion. Measuring only 29” 
high x 14” square, this 
instrument provides the 
music-lovers’ perfect answer 
to the ‘‘ Baffling ’’ problem. 
Response 25 to 13,000 cps ; 
fitted with the famous Sound 
Sales dual suspension audi- 
torium unit. Input imped- 
ance’6 ohms. Price £12 100 
HEAVY DUTY OUT- 
PUT TRANSFORMER 
TYPE 036, 
characteristic + 1db, 
from 20-20,000 cps. 
Price £2 6 8 









WEBB’S RADIO, 14 Soho St., London, W.! 


supply all SOUND SALES products on Deferred Terms 


ALLOY CORED SCRATCH FILTER CHOKE 


7 TYPICAL 
RESPONSE 
CURVES 


A_ Tuned for maximum 
rejection at 4,000 
cycles 








B Tuned for maximum 
rejection at 9,000 
cycles 


ioo~ \900~ 


WHERE SURFACE NOISE IS THE LIMITING 
FACTOR TO SUPREME QUALITY OF REPRO- 
DUCTION, fit a Sound Sales alloy cored steep trough 
tuneable filter. We know the problem of removing Surface 
Noise or Heterodyne Whistle is not easy to solve,but the steep 
trough filter has so far produced the most encouraging 
results we have encountered when using a compact component 
which can be incorporated in existing apparatus. 


CHOKE TYPE. C/SF, Dia. 23”, length 33”. PRICE £1.8.9. each 
Obtainable directly from Sound Sales Ltd., appointed Agents, and the best 


SOUND SALES LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS SINCE 1931. 


Showrooms and Offices : 
128 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.I 
“  GERrard 8782° 


Works : West Street, Farnham, Surrey. _Tel.: Farnham 6461/2/3 
Contractors to the Admiralty, Air Ministry, Ministry of Supply, 
G.P.O., B.B.C., etc. On A.I.D. List. 


















Fully 


err to present to you a 


NEW AUTOMATIC RECORD 
CHANGER (for 10” or 12” records) 


te SUPERLATIVE production incorporating a 
record changer made by E.M.I. is the finest bargain in 
high quality record players yet offered to. the dis- 
criminating public. 
The auto-change mechanism is precision made, and 
designed for highest reliability. 
A SPECIAL FEATURE of the mechanism allows a 
record to be stopped when part-way through, the 
next record being automatically placed on the 
turntable. 
All operations are effected by a single control knob. 
The player is designed for either 10’ or 12” records 
and will accommodate ten records, 
As is typical of all E.M.I. products, the reproduction 
of this instrument is beyond reproach. 

For A.C. mains. 


Convert your radio into a first-class 
automatic radiogram 


FOR ONLY £15 is. PLUS 5S. CARRIAGE 
Packed by manufacturers. 


DC-AC CONVERTER 


If you are not on A.C. buy one of these useful portable rotary 
converters, which work from 24 v. accumulators (2 banks of 12 
or 4 banks of 6). In blue-grey steel cabinet with carrying handle, 
and complete with battery clips and leads, etc. On-off switch 


fitted on case exterior, with standard 15-amp. 3-pin socket for 
output connections. 


Will carry 100 watts. For 230- 
250 v. A.C., 50 e/s, 1 phase. 


ONLY £4 10s. a 


M-O-S 


Mail Order Supply Co. 
The RADIO CENTRE 
33 Tottenham Court Road, 
LONDON, W.1 
MUSeum 6667-8-9 
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LA FLORA 


A NEW COLLECTION OF OLD ITALIAN ARIAS 
edited by KNUD JEPPESEN: in three volumes—each 15s. 





Each volume presents a survey of the great period of Italian Bel Canto, from the 
beginning of the 17th to the middle of the 18th century, in approximate chronotogical 
order. Most of the arias have not been published before, and all are based on 
original sources. 


Notes on the composers and songs, together with English translations not intended 
for singing, make the collection a practical one of great value to teachers of singing 
and recitalists alike. 


Duets are included in the third volume. 


A brochure, giving the contents of each volume, together with the ranges of the 
arias and sample pages, is available free on request. 


Sole agents 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY LIMITED 
160 Wardour Street London, W.1 
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a good pick-up 
HOME BUILT AMPLIFIER & TELEVISION a good amplifier 


SPECIALISTS, announce OR a good radio-gram 
and at this point consider what an awful waste of cash 


A QUALITY AMPLIFIER all this is unless the missing link—that component 


which translates into sound all that these do—is at 


least as good at its job as they are at theirs. 
TO SUIT ALL P OCKETS It has to be able to agitate the air with complete 


° to-and-fro movements at rates from 40 to over 15,000 

Incorporates Pre-Amplifier, Independent Bass and Treble per second, and impart to that air a range of power 
Boost Controls, Negative Feed-back, Provision for Plug simulating everything from a sigh to a full orchestra. 
in RF Radio Feeder Unit. Price Complete and Tested It must follow exactly the variations of the electric 
currents poured into it by the amplifier, adding no 

AC or AC/DC Model extra vibrations of its own and forgetting none. It 

must be able to start and stop instantaneously when 

10 gns. required, to produce those very sharply defined sounds 


which abound in speech and music and are broadly 
named ‘“‘transients.”’ It must have no character of its 


SHOULD YOU WISH TO BUILD IT YOURSELF own, but be able to assume that of any sound it is 
it will cost you as little as £7 for complete AC Kit or £8 called to reproduce, with meticulous accuracy and 











2 . detail. 

nein am yr or Fon a kiet A very difficult job indeed and never likely to be done 
only 1/8 post free perfectly, but there is ONE unit which does approach 

this ideal more nearly than any other. 
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Hl oi: : : or made to order. r what it does, it is very 
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own account the extensive and often difficult 
country over which he himself had to travel 
before he reached his distant goal.... A clear 
picture of Wagner’s mind-processes during the 
conception and realisation of a work is to be 
obtained only by following him step by step 
through the literature out of which it grew.” 
And so the operas are presented here against a 
background not merely of Wagner’s own 
sketches for them but of the “‘ mediaeval poems 
that were their prime generators,’ so that the 
works can be seen as nearly as possible as the 
composer himself must have seen them. It is 
fascinating to follow Mr. Newman in his 
explanations of how music and stories were 
developed or modified as new detail was 
invented ; and there are’ many valuable 
digressions on performance—for example, the 
section on conductors’ reactions to the Master- 
singers Prelude—and discussions on obscurities 
of the text. This book is a “‘ must’ for anyone 
who really wishes to understand both the 
motivation and the material of the Wagnerian 
operas. LS. 


COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO AMERICAN 
RECORDINGS, 1895-1925, by Julian 
Morton Moses. 

The documentation of the Historical Record 
proceeds apace and, it is a pleasure to add, 
always with improvement. Just as my own 
modest Recorded Memories was English in its 
outlook, so was Bauer’s Historical Records 
European, and Mr. Moses’ small Record Col- 
lectors’ Guide was American. The much larger 
production now under notice retains the 
American centre of gravity, and may be pre- 
sumed to say the last word on the subject, 
although the author has found himself able to 
decorate his pages with many illustrious names 
which otherwise would have been sorely missed 
simply by including some of those whose had no 
American recordings, but whose European 
discs were imported. So much the better. 

In general get-up the book resembles the 
First Book of Bauer, but with much explan- 
atory matter which is of the very greatest 
interest. With a foreword by Guiseppe de Luca, 
now the doyen of the male stars of the Opera, 
Mr. Moses begins with a series of short essays 
on the origins of the various recording compan- 
ies, tracing the formation of the industry down 
to the introduction of electrical recording. 
I make some reservation as to the merging of 
Berliner into Columbia, remarking that a 
certain Gramophone and Typewriter Company 
seems to have been overlooked for practical pur- 
poses—much as in the discussion over the water 
of operatic matters there is an inclination to 
ignore or forget the fact of the existence of 
Covent Garden, which for many years, until 
the trend became reversed, set the artistic 
standards for the Metropolitan. 

I took particular delight in all the reading 
matter, for Mr. Moses imparts a shrewdness, 
point, and even humour into the lightning 
flashes with which with a brilliant economy of 
words he places his finger on the more unhack- 
neyed spots. At times a few more words would 
have been helpful, as where we hear of the 
merging of Bonci’s Fonotipia records into 
Columbia: few of us will be very clear about 
what actually took place. I confess to a throb 
of thankfulness where I find that Mr. Moses 
and I have been moving along parallel lines of 
thought, and I began to read the section on 
Fonotipia with some apprehension, wondering 
whether he would come down on my side or on 
Bauer’s in the matter of dates ; but he remained 
neutral by omitting all reference to them. 

The book contains 200 pages, and covers the 
records of nearly 340 artists, including instru- 
mentalists and some conductors. There is a 
numerical guide, which is surely something 
unique, a list of operas, and indices galore. 
Tne printing is excellent, and I feel that its 
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accuracy may be taken for granted ; and that, 
coming from one who knows something of the 
devilish behaviour of type, is a sincere tribute 
to all concerned. There is a quotation from 
myself on the dust cover, and a photograph of 
Mr. Moses whom I greatly hope to meet one 
day. Have I said enough to help in a quick and 
highly successful issue ? I hope so. 
P. G. Hursr 


THE CHORAL CONDUCTOR, by Leslie 
Woodgate. With an introduction by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. (Ascherberg, Hopwood 
& Crew, 5s.) 

It scarcely needs Sir Malcolm Sargent’s 
recommendation for us to listen attentively to 
what Mr. Woodgate has to say about choruses, 
though coming from one who is himself an 
outstanding choral conductor the compliment 
is no idle one. This book is companion to the 
earlier volume, The Chorus-Master, which dealt 
with the problems of training a choir: this is 
concerned. with the difficulties and considera- 
tions involved in giving concerts. As might be 
expected from one of Mr. Woodgate’s experi- 
ence, this little book is packed with sound sense 
and practical wisdom. It contains helpful 
suggestions for those choral leaders to whom an 
orchestra is an unfamiliar and somewhat 
frightening phenomenon ; it deals exhaustively 
with questions of seating and of programme 
building ; and an excellent feature is a long list 
of worth while works of all categories for those 
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choral groups who cannot think what to sing. 
(A pithy but thorough appendix is crammed 
with notes on the preparation of Messiah). Mr. 
Woodgate includes a humorously wry warning 
not to take interpretations and tempi from 
gramophone records, valuable as they may be 
in other ways, but to think about each work for 
oneself. LS. 


THE ROAD TO MUSIC, by Desmond 
Macmahon. (Paxton, 5s.) 

This is another of that rash of booklets pur- 
porting to aid “the listener who wishes to 
understand the art of music.” The arrange- 
ment of the book is haphazard, and irre- 
levancies and childish statements account for 
much of the space. Some idea of the hetero- 
geneous misinformation contained in these 77 
pages can be gathered from a few quotations: 
“‘ Haydn wrote over 200 symphonies,” ‘“‘ The 
flute has a great variety of tone colour,” “‘ String 
harmonics are an effect somewhat similar to 
the semi-open string’? (whatever that may 
mean), ‘“‘ There is a close similarity between 
Brahms’ (sic) first symphony and the ninth 
symphony of Beethoven.’’ Music type quota- 
tions of transposing instruments are invariably, 
without a word of explanation, printed in the 
player’s key ; the line-drawings are in several 
cases inaccurate ; and among other howlers we 
find Honegger described as a German and the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book listed under choral 
music. No marks. LS. 





TECHNICAL REPORT 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


The Beau-Decca 


Type - - Console Radiogram with 
detachable radio tuner, for 
A.G. Mains, 200/250 v. 

Frequency changer, I.F., 
I.F. with diode, double 
diode, tuning indicator. 

E.F.37 voltage amplifier. 
£03. 2 PX” 2 
Rectifier. 

Three 6% in. Wharfedale 
moving coil. 


Tuner - - 


Amplifier 


Speakers - - 


Controls : 

Radio - - Volume control. Selectivity 
and onjoff. Tuning con- 
trol. Wavelength switch. 
Long wave, 900-2,000 
metres. Medium wave, 
200-540 metres. Short 
wave, 16-50 metres. 

Volume control. Radiogram 
and brilliance control. On- 
off switch. 

Garrard R.C.65 with Decca 
Pick-up. Up to eight 
10 in. or 12 in. records, 
mixed. 

30in. by 17in. by 37in. high. 

£159 95. 2d., incl. P.T. 

Decca Record Co. Ltd., 
Brixton Road, London. 
As will be seen from the illustration the 

Beau-Decca has much in common with the 

larger Decola. Housed in a beautifully 

finished figured walnut cabinet, the basic 
equipment comprises a record player with 

Decca lightweight sapphire stylus pick- 


Gramophone - 


Record Changer - 


Dimensions - 


Makers - - 


up, a three stage amplifier using two PX4 
output valves in push-pull, giving ample 
power for all normal occasions, and three 
small loudspeakers housed within the 
cabinet. To this basic unit can be fitted a 
three waveband superhet tuner housed in 
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its own small cabinet which matches the 
main instrument. The tuner unit can 
either sit within the large cabinet, a com- 
partment being provided in front of the 
amplifier, or can be extended on a long 
cable for chairside operation. 

Although lack of time has prevented our 
removing the amplifier and tuner units for 
full circuit examination and test, a brief 
check showed the workmanship and physical 
design to be excellent, such that long 
service may be expected from both items. 

The record changer and pick-up are well 
tried components which have proved 
reliable over a long period. For those 
unfamiliar with these components it should 
be mentioned that the Garrard R.C.65 
record changer will handle up to eight 
10 in. or 12 in. records, mixed or unmixed. 
A single knob, starts, stops or rejects any 
record at will, whilst a second knob allows 
adjustment of speed. The Decca pick-up is, 
of course, a miniature moving iron unit 
which uses a permanent sapphire stylus 
which is only replaceable in unit with the 
armature and suspension mounting. In 
order to simplify replacement of the pick-up 
head when needle wear makes this necessary 
a bayonet fitting is used to connect the pick- 
up head to the tone arm, a push and twist 
motion removes the head in a moment. 

As in the Decola, three simple moving 
coil speakers, all in parallel, are used. The 
makers apparently still place more faith in 
good spatial distribution, and small cone 
amplitudes, rather than in the widely 
accepted frequency splitting dual speaker 
system. Whilst one can accept in part the 
theories applied it came as something of a 
surprise to find that no attempt has been 
made to use the large cabinet space avail- 
able to give any acoustic chamber, in fact 
the only correction used is the louvres on 
the front which assist the dispersion of the 
upper register. 

Taking records first, on modern record- 
ings the frequency range available is much 
better than might. be expected from the 
rather modest speakers. This statement is 
especially true of the treble range, which 
extends upwards extremely well ; strings 
and cymbals have quite a natural bite, 
whilst our old friend the triangle has that 
airy quality which implies a useful output 
in the 10-12, c.p.s range. The brilliance 
control gives three degrees of top cut and 
is effective in removing scratch. 

At the bottom end of the frequency 
range I was less satisfied as despite the 
three units the really low notes were not 
well produced and in loud passages the 
speakers seem rather overstressed, although 
no trace of rattle can be detected behind 
the music. It is possible that with the small 
cones, intermodulation takes place at high 
levels which would account for the difficulty 
I had in mentally resolving the various 
instruments during concerted passages. 

The radio tuner comprises a supherhet 
circuit using a frequency changer, two 
I.F. stages with A.V.C. and a diode 
rectifier. Variable selectivity is incorporated 
in two of the I.F. transformers by means of 
cam operated moving cores, and the same 
switch disconnects the power supplies when 
the radio is not in use. 
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An illuminated slide-rule type scale with 
three parallel scales also carries the window 
for the ‘‘ magic eye’’ tuning indicator. 
The usual cord drive controls the cursor 
which gives station indication on the scales 
calibrated in metres. Additional marking 
indicate the names of the principal stations 
on the medium and long wavebands. 

As mentioned in the opening paragraphs, 
the tuner unit can be hcused in the main 
cabinet ; or extended on a long multicore 
cable to any position in the room. This is a 
useful feature as it allows full control of all 
radio functions without leaving one’s chair. 

Turning now to the function of the radio 
unit, as might be expected from the 
specification, the sensitivity is well above 
average, and a wide variety of stations can 
be received even with a poor indoor aerial, 
and this applies especially on the short- 
waves, where the stations come roaring in 
on every available band at the appropriate 
time of day. 

The quality of reception is good with the 
selectivity switch in position 4, the widest 
band position, whilst the other three 
positions give increasing degrees of top cut 
as the selectivity is increased. The value of 
the narrow band positions is shown to 
advantage when receiving the third pro- 
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gramme, which suffers at times from con- 
siderable interference from foreign stations. 
In this part of London the 514 metre 
station suffers from overlap from other 
powerful transmitters of similar wave- 
length, whilst the alternative 203 metre 
wavelength is marred by continuous 
heterodyne whistles. In both cases the use 
of the narrowest band position and careful 
tuning eliminated most of the interference 
and although the upper register is lost, this 
is preferable to the monkey chatter and 
whistles. The automatic volume control 
circuit seems to be particularly effective in 
eliminating fading, and shortwave stations 
especially prone to this trouble can be 
received over quite long periods at enter- 
tainment level, a statement that cannot be 
made regarding many of the sets available 
to-day. 

To sum up, the Beau-Decca is an instru- 
ment of high entertainment value and is 
well suited to the modern home from the 
viewpoint of physical size and power output. 
Such criticisms as I have regarding r:- 
production are the result of extra critical 
listening and the quality will certainly be 
acceptable to the vast majority, many of 
whom have never heard anything approach- 
ing this instrument. 





MARCH RECORDS 


A 

Abstraction—S. Kenton. CAP. CL13257 
Adagio (Bach)—M. Hess. H.M.V. C3960 
Adagio (Corelli)—St. Louis Sym. Orch. H.M.V. DB9283 
Adriana Lecouvreur (Cilea) 

O vagabonda stella d’Oriente—C. Elmo and EIAR 

* Orch. PAR. R30003 
Aida (Verdi) 

Celeste — Rosvaenge and Tonhalle 

DEC. K23 

Alceste (Gluck) 

—— infernale—E£. Stignani 


R30002 

Alexander's Ragtime Band—B. Pie. BRU. 04437 

All the things you are—A. Jones. H.M.V. B9886 

Alone—A. Jones. H.M.V. 

Am bach im hos reed (Schubert)—H. Hotter and G. Moore. 
COL. 

An evening tal Booth. H.M.V. C396: 

Andante Spianato (Chopin) —C. —, COL. LX 1267-8 

Angels guard Thee—M. Eaves. COL. DB2658 

Art Raymond mambo—E. Morales. BRU. 04439 

At the Bal Tabarin—C. Stapleton. DEC. F9356 

At the Cafe Rendezvous—D. Day. COL. DB2652 

Aunt Maggie’s Remedy—G. ferme. DEC. F9356 


Orch. 


and EIAR Orch. 


B 

Baby | want an answer—R. Ellington Qt. DEC. F935! 

Be still, O Wave—D. Lloyd. DEC. K203 

Be the ‘good Lord willing—D. Haymes. BRU. 04458 

Best of All—V. Lynn. DEC. F9350 

Best of All—V. Silvester. COL. FB3550 

Blues stay away from me—S. Burke. BRU. 04462 

Bluin the Blues—S. Phillips. H.M.V. BD6061 

Bolero in C major (Chopin)—L. Kentner. COL. DX1640 

Bop Omlette—E. Hines. M.G.M. 266 

Boplicity—M. Davis. CAP. yo 

Bow Bells—D. Peers. DEC. F9: 

Brandenburg Concerto No. yf (Bach)—Chamber Orch. 
Copenhagen. H.M.V. C3947-8 

Brazil—Les Paul. CAP. CL13162 

Butterfly Gavotte—S. Thompson. PAR. E11472 


c 
C’est si bon—J. Desmond. M.G.M. 263 
Cafe Mozart Waltz—G. re, aoee 04460 
Caminito—A. Kostelanetz. COL. D 
Cara—R. Inglez. PAR. R326 
Caravan—L. Paul. CAP. CLI3162 
Carmen (Bizet) 
Quadri ! Picche !—G. Pederzini and EIAR Orch. ; 
Presso il bastion di Siviglia—G. Pederzini and EIAR 
Orch. PAR. R30001 
Flower Song—H. Rosaenge and Tonhalle Orch. DEC. 
13 


K23 
Carneval—Overture (Dvorak)—Czech Phil. Orch. H.M.V. 
C3959 


Chattanoogie Shoe Shine Boy—S. Henderson. CAP. 
CL1I3252 


Chattanoogie Shoe Shine Boy—B. Crosby. BRU. 04442 

Chattanoogie Shoe Shine Boy—Red Foley. BRU. 04467 

Cherry Stones—A. Karas. DEC. F9364 

Childgrove—Folk Dance Orch. H.M.V. B9881 

Christmas Miniature—B. Neel String Orch. DEC. K2031! 

Chrysanthemum Waltz—S. Thompson. PAR. Ne J 

Chuck it Priestley (Election Broadcast)—Dr. C. Hill. 
DEC. AD3017-8 


Civilization—S. Asmussen Sextet. PAR. R3263 
me dance with me—F. Waring. BRU. 04461 

Come hither with your zither—c. Formby. DEC. F9356 

Communications—S. Gaillard. M.G.M. 265 

Concerto Grosso (Geminiani)—Gramegna, Brun and Orch. 
d’Archi. PAR. R30011-2 

Concerto in D major oe and Lucerne 
Festival Orch. H.M.V. DB2 

yee eee Brewer. LON. L604 

Copper Canyon—T. Brewer. LON. L562 

Corn on the Cob—G. Scott-Wood. PAR. R3260 

Crime and Punishment—H. Carmichael and E. Knight. 
BRU. 04463 

Crocodile Tears—H. Carmichael and E. Knight. BRU. 04463 

Cry —* (Kiwskyj)—E. Zareska and E. Lush. DEC. 


D 
Daisy’s Song—C. Rowlands. DEC. M628 
Day will come——E. Hines. M.G.M. 266 
Dear Hearts and Gentle People—J. Denis. DEC. F9373 
Dear Hearts and Gentle Peopl . Yorke. COL. DB2649 
Dear Hearts and Gentle People—J. Loss. H.M.V. BD6062 
Dear Hearts and — Ly ig army PAR. F2402 
Didn't we—D. Bentley and D. Decker. PAR. R3269 
Do | worry—D. Seaee. COL. DB2659 
nm Giovanni (Mozart) 
Il mio tesero intanto ; Dalla sua pace la mia dipende— 
W. Ludwig and Vienna State Opera Orch. COL. 


Don J a ~ S }—Bo: S 0 
mn Juan . Strauss ston Sym. Orch. H.M.V. 
DB6928-9 


Don’t do something to someone—G. oe. BRU. 04469 
Down Cuba Way—V. Silvester. COL. FB3549 

Down in the glen—J. Locke. COL. DB2659 

Drapers Maggot—folk Dance Orch. H.M.V. B9880 

one Lg oe Flagstad and Philharmonia Orch. 


Drink, Drink, Drink—The Cherokeys. COL. DB2657 
Dry Bones—Fats Waller. H.M.V. B9885 

8 
Everyday | love you—Squadronaires. DEC. F9367 


F 
Falstaff (Verdi) 
Sul film d’un soffio etesio—L. Pagliughi and EIAR Orch. 
PAR. R30004 
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Fantasia on Welsh Nursery Tunes—L.S.0. DEC. AK1999- 


Farmyard ants al y Coleg. DEC. M629 
Fedora (Giord 

O grandi r~* lucenti—C. Elmo and Ejiar Orch. 

PAR. R30003 

Mia on ban La one mi svela—G. Masini Radio Italy 
Festa Polacca (Chabrier) Orch, Stabile de M.M. PAR. 

R30010 


Fiddle dee dee—G. Lombardo. BRU. 04455 

Flight of the Bumble Bee—E. Morales. BRU. 04439 
Flying Scotsman—G. Scott-Wood. PAR. R3260 

wee * ne (Corelli)—R. Scarpa and EIAR Orch. 


For Children (Bartok)—G. Moore. H.M.V. * 
For you my lov lampton. BRU. 04457 
Forza del Destino (Verdi) 
Son giunta! grazie, O Dio; Madre, Madre pietosa 
Vergine—j. Hammond and Philharmonia Orch. 
H.M.V. BB21019 
Frankie and Johnnie—S. Phillips. H.M.V. BD606! 
French Can-Can Polka—B. Cotton. DEC. F9360 
Fugue in F sharp minor (Jones)—E. Davis. DEC. K2035 


Gayaneh (Khachaturian) 
Russian Dance : Andante ; Gayaneh’s Adagio : Fire— 
eo rag Sym. Orch of New York. COL. 


' 
Gee, | wonder what the trouble can be—R. Murphy. 
B9884 


Gentle Ellen—D. Lloyd. DEC. — 
Give me a song—G. Lombardo. BRU. 04455 
Gone for gy | Ellington Qt. DEC. F9351 
Good to the last Bop—G. Shearing. M.G.M. 270 


Grande Polonaise Brillante (Chopin)—C. Arrau. COL. 
LX1267-8 
Grande Valse Brillante No. | (Chopin)—C. Arrau. COL. 


Granny’s Heiland Home—R. Wilson. H.M.V. B9889 


H 
Harry Lime Theme—G. Lombardo. BRU. 04460 
Harry Lime Theme (vocal)—Five Smith Bros. PAR. R3266 
Harry Lime Theme (vocal)—D. Peers. H.M.V. B9890 
Harry Lime Theme (vocal)—R. Goff. DEC. F9359 
Have | told ee lately—B. Crosby and Andrews Sisters. 
BRU. 044: 


Havin’ a wonderful wish—V. Lynn. DEC. F9350 

Hawaiian War Chant—D. Lambert. CAP. CL13253 

Heart Wounds y"Banlaes” Flagstad and Philharmonia 
Orch. H.M.V. DB2 

on™ Song (Moussorgsky)—W. Schneiderhan. COL. 


Heimliche Autiorteres (R. Strauss)—A. Dermota and 
1. Newton. P9555 
ete = S 8 hoe al Schlusnus and S. Peschko. 


i] 
can dream, can’t |1?—J. Bradley. DEC. F937! 
| didn’t know the gun was loaded—j. Denis. DEC. F9373 
1 forges to remember—T. Martin and F. Warren. H.M.V. 


9888 
| get a kick out of you—A. Shaw. BRU. 04470 
1 Lombardi (Verdi) 
© Signore, dal tetto natio—Chorus and EIAR Orch. 
‘AR. R30008 


| love a gravediggers Daughter—?. Scala. DEC. F9362 
| remember the cornfield—E. Knight. BRU. 04459 
| said my Pyjamas—T. Martin and F. Warren. H.M.V. B9888 
| should like—The Skymasters. DEC. F9370 
! Vesperi Siciliana (Verdi) 

© patria; O tu Palermo—C. Siepi and Radio Italy 

Orch. PAR. R30007 

ru coins aa you—J. Stafford and G. MacRae. 


I'm in Love—D. en ig al I ~ am . 04438 
If | ever love again—L. Law DEC. F9 

If | were a Blackbird—R. Ronalde. COL. Dps6s4 

If you could care for me—Joe Loss. H.M.V. BD6062 

If you could care for me—j. Desmond. M.G.M. 263 
Imagination—B. Crosby. BRU. 

In big bits of big hits—Bob and Alf Pearson. PAR. F240! 
Irish Black Bottom—H. Lyttelton. PAR. R3267 

Is it too late ?—J. Bradley. DEC. F9372 

Israel—M. Davis. CAP. CL13255 

It took so long—D. Middleton. CAP. CL13256 

It’s a great feeling—D. Day. COL. DB2652 


Jealous—D. Bentley and D. Decker PAR. R3269 

Jealous Heart—Joe Loss. H.M.V. B 

Jesus, keep me near the Cross—Hanwell S.A. Songsters. 
REG. MF336 

Johnson Rag—R. Morgan. BRU. a“ 

Johnson Rag—G. Moore. M.G.M 

Juke Box oy agen * van DES "9374 

Julian—Joe Loss. V. BD6063 

Just round the Fawn Peers. H.M.V. B9890 


Katy—D. Gillespie. H.M.V. B9887 
Kulyk—€. Zareska and E. Lush, DEC. F9358 


La bd (Catalani) 
Ebben ne andro lontana—O. Fineschi and Radio Italy 
Sym. Orch. PAR. R30005 
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Leonora Overture No. | Log vw Tn O. DEC. X31! 
Little bit of heaven—M. Scott. PAR. R. 

Little bit of heaven—tL. Lawrence. Dee 28366 

Little foolish pride—R. Goff. DEC. F9359 

Lonely Woman—S. Kenton. CAP. CL13277 

Look for the Silver Lining—D. Peers. H.M.V. B9890 
Lord of the blooming Manor—B. Cotton. DEC. F9352 
Love’s fascination—O. Ellis. DEC. K2034 

Love Walked In—A. Shaw—BRU. 04470 

Loveless Love—C. Spivak. LON. L648 

Lover come back to me—D. Gillespie. H.M.V. B9887 
Lovesick Blues—H. Williams. M.G.M. 269 


M 

Mad about you—C. Spivak. LON. L648 
Mademoiselle Hortensia—R. Yorke. COL. DB2649 
Make believe—B. Crosby. BRU. 04440 
Mamma Knows best—B8. Thorburn. PAR. F2403 
Manon (Massenet) 

Je ne suis que faiblesse—V. de Los Angeles. 

DB6994 


Mefistotele (Boito) 
Son le spirto che nega—C. Siepa and Radio Italy Sym. 
Orch. PAR. R30007 
Meistersinger von Nurnberg (Wagner) 
Silentium ! Wach auf ; Das zu dir der — Kam— 
Vienna Phil. Orch. and State Opera Choru 
Duet—M. Reining and P. Schoeffler and Tonhalle Orch. 
DEC. X312 
Melody Moments egy) pie. a. FB3548 
Message—W. Booth. H.M.V. C396: 
Minstrel’s Farewell—O. Ellis. Dee. K2034 
Modern Israel Dances (1 and 2)—P. Vaughan. DEC. F9369 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday—j. Stafford and G. 
MacRae. CAP. CL13258 
Merges Strauss)—A. Dermota and | Newton. DEC. 


Music ! Music !—T. Brewer. LON. L604 

Music ! Music !—J. Bond. M.G.M. 262 

My foolish heart—R. Eckstine. M.G.M. 264 

My foolish heart—G. Jenkins. BRU. 04469 

My — pennyfarthing—Triawd y Coleg. DEC. 


My humble cry—Hanwell S A. Songsters. REG. MF335 
My one and only highland fling—R. Wilson. H.M.V. B9889 


H.M.V. 


Nabucco (Verdi) 
Va pensiere—Chorus and EIAR Orch. PAR. R30008 
Nevada—D. Peers. DEC. F9375 
No Taboliero de Bahiana—A. Kostelanetz. COL. DX1646 
Nocturne No. 2, Op. 9, No. 2 (Chopin)—A. Cortot. H.M.V. 
DB21018 
Nozze di Figaro (Mozart) 
Porgi amor—V. de Los Angeles. H.M.V. DB6994 


°o 

O, Mama Mama—R. Inglez. PAR. R326! 
Obsession—S. Torch. PAR. R3264 
Oh! x Darling wadronaires. DEC. F9367 
Oh ! Nicholas—B. Cotton. DEC. F9360 
Old Minstrel—D. Lloyd. DEC. K2032 
Old Rugged Cross—Hanwell S.A. Songsters. REG. MF336 
Oh on eoetes the A Cuckoo (Delius)—Liverpoo! Phil. 
On baat a Cossack Chorus. COL. DX1647 
On the good ship Lollipop—A. Seamon. COL. DB265! 
On the sunny side of the street—D. Squires. COL. DB2659 
Open the door Polka—H. Roy. DEC. F9363 
Orfeo and Euridice (Gluck) 

Che faro senza Euridice—E. Stignani and EIAR Orch. 

PAR. R30002 

Oriental Mazurka—H. Davidson. COL. DX1645 
Out of a clear blue sky—T. Tucker. M.G.M. 268 


ca 
Palm Sunday—D. Lloyd. DEC. K2033 
oat Panorama—Columbia Sym. Orch. COL. 


DB2653 
oo eel and the Stenographer—Biue Barron. M.G.M. 


Piano Medley No. D95—C. Kunz. DEC. F9365 

Picking up sticks—Folk Dance Orch. H.M.V. B988I 

Please tell me now—B. Holiday. BRU. 04464 

Powder your face with sunshine—D. Peers. H.M.V. B9890 
Prayer—M. Rees and B. Neel String Orch. DEC. AK2030-1 
Precious name—Hanwell S.A. ary REG. MF335 
Prelude No. 4 in D major (Bach)—M. Hess. H.M.V. C3960 
vee 25, Op. 45 (Chopin)—A. Cortot. H.M.V. 


C. Horsley. H.M.V. C 


Preludes for piano (Berkley 
. Scala. DEC. F9357 


Primo Scala Medley No. 


BRU. 04462 
flat major (Brahms)—Busch Qt. 


armel DEC. F9374 
Day. COL. DB2656 
Gray. COL. DB2660 
aamead and Andrews Sisters. BRU. 04454 


Quarantine say Burke. 
—— a8, 


COL. 





R 
Rag Mop—J. Bond. M.G.M. 262 


Rag Mo Hampton. BRU. 04457 
Romanze, Op. bd ee Schlusnus and S. 
Peschke. DEC. X 


Rose McGilliondéy—Bive Barron. M.G.M. 261 
Rosetta—R. Murphy. H.M.V. 


B9884 
Ronmaee Christmas Carols (Bartok)—G. Moore. H.M.V. 


3940 
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s 
Sarabande (Bach)—L. Selbiger. H.M.V. C3948 
Saviour’s Name—Hanwell S.A. Songsters. REG. MF335 
Say Goodnight but not Goodbye—M. Scott. PAR. R3265 
Scarlet Ribbon—D. Haymes. BRU. 04458 
Send ten Pretty Flowers—R. Morgan. BRU. 04441 
Scouse & 8 a major (Beethoven)—Vienna Octet. DEC. 


Serenade—S. Ferrari. PAR. R3268 

Serenade (Castiglione)—Geraldo. PAR. F2402 

Serenade to a Poodle—S. Gaillard. M.G.M. 265 

Seven Songs on Welsh Poems—C. Rowlands, O. Ellis and 
B. Neel String Orch. DEC. AM626-7 

She wore a Yellow agg’ Tucker. M.G.M. 268 

Shine—R. Ellington Qt. PAR. R326 

Shrewsbury s—Folk _s Orch. H.M.V. B9880 

Sir Timothy White—B. Cotton. DEC. F9352 

Sitting by the window—B. Eckstine. M.G.M. 264 

Skirts—R. Robbins. CAP. CL13256 

Snake Pit—E£. Morales. BRU. 04466 

Somebody’s on my mind—B. Holiday. BRU. 04464 

m~-, bed Indian Guest—Don Cossack Chorus. 


Song of the Mountains—S. Torch. PAR. R3264 
Song of the Mountains—f. Ferrari. PAR. R3268 
Song of the Mountains—R. Ronalde. COL. DB2654 
Sorry—B. Crosby. BRU. 04442 
Spinning Wheel—Columbia Orch. COL. DB2653 
Spinning Wheel—D. Murphy. H.M.V. BD1256 
Spring—C. Rowlands. DEC. M628 
Story of the Sparrows—M. Eaves. COL. DB2658 
Straight from the wood—H. Lyttelton. PAR. R3267 
— Rose—fats Waller. H.M.V. B9885 

a ge Rag—Red Foley. BRU. 04467 
Suite for Strings (Davies) 

Minuet and i rio—Boyd _ String Orch. DEC. AK2000 

Ss M BRU. 04468 
Suzy ! Oh, a Nine bec. F9370 
Swedish Pastry—R. Ellington Qt. PAR. R3262 
Sweet Sue—S. Asmussen Sextet. PAR. R3263 


COL. 





Tt 
Teddy Bear’s Picnic—A. Seamon. COL. DB2651 
{for thy counsel iy Flagstad and Phil- 
harmonia Orch. H.M.V. DB: 
There’s a bluebird—R. Day. COL. DB2656 
There’s a bluebird—C. Cavallaro. BRU. 
There’s a lovely lake in loveland—G. Lombardo. BRU. 


There’s no one here but me—F. Waring. BRU. 0446 
Three Bagatelles (Jones)—£. Davies. DEC. K2035 
Three Lovely Lassies—D. Murphy. H.M.V. BD1256 
Time on my hands—-V. Silvester. . FB3550 

Tino Gasta—V. Silvester. COL. FB354' 

‘Tis only a matter—E€. Ros. DEC. P5383 

Tishomingo Blues—B. Johnson. BRU. 04437 

To our Lady of Sorrows—C. Rowlands. DEC. M628 
Tuxedo Junction—H. James. COL. DB2655 


u 
Up the old North Pole—The Cherokeys. COL. DB2657 


v 
Verklarte Night (Schonberg)—St. Louis Sym. Orch. H.M.V. 
DB9280-5 
Vienna Women and Wine—A. Karas. DEC. F9364 


w 
Wanderers Nachtlied—H. Hotter and G. Moore. COL. 
LX1261 


Way back home—T. Brewer. LON. L562 

We all have a song in our heart—J. re DEC. F9372 
We want Muffin—Five Smith Bros. PAR. R3266 

Wedding Bells—H. Williams. M.G.M. 269 

Wedding Samba—G. Lombardo. BRU. 04465 

When the heather gleams—M. Rey. COL. DB2650 

When the Red, Red Robbin—D. Lambert. CAP. CL13253 
When the worid has forgotten—S. Dean. COL. FB3547 
White Heather—H. Davidson. COL. DX1644-5 

Why is it ?—B. Thorburn. PAR. F2403 

Why is it 2—M. Rey. COL. DB2650 

Why is it ?—J. Bradley. DEC. F937! 

Why not now ?—C. Stapleton. DEC. F9368 

Why should the rich man have it all—P. Scala. DEC. F9362 
Wiegenlied Ay earae Schneiderhan. COL. LB88 


William Tell (Rossini) 
paca—L. Pagliughi and EIAR Orch. 


Selva 
R30004 
With my eyes wide open—D. Gray. COL. DB2660 
Within this heart of mine—J. Locke. COL. DB266! 


PAR. 


Y 
You are too beautiful—G. Shearing. M.G.M. 270 
You made me care—V. Silvester. COL. FB3551 
You made me care—H. Roy. DEC. F9363 
You shouldn’t have kissed me—S. Dean. COL. FB3547 
You'd be so nice to come home to—D. Haymes. BRU. 


04438 
You’re always there—E. Knight. BRU. 04459 
You’re my Everything—V. Silvester. COL. FB3551 
You’re my Everything (Selection)—G. Melachrino. 
H.M.V. C3961 


Yr hen gerdder—D. Lloyd. DEC. K2032 


Zz 
Zimba—E. Morales. BRU. 04466 
Zing-a-Zing Boom—G. Moore. M.G.M. 267 
Zing-a-Zing Boom—E. Ros. DEC. F9353 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


Compiled by F. F. CLOUGH 


Note: These records are listed for the interest of readers 
only and (unless otherwise stated) are not availabl in 
Great Britain. 


SWISS DECCA} 


K28125—Frasquita—Hab’ ein blaues Himmelbett; 
Zarewitsch—Wolgalied. Marcel Wittrisch. 
K28127—Giuditta—Du — meine Sonne ; 
das Leben ist leb H. 
K28115—Partita No. 1 (Bach)—Menuetto and Trio; 
Prelude and Fugue, G major (Bach). F. Gulda, 


Freunde, 





iano. 
M38106—-Bitten ; Die Ehre Gottes (Beethoven). W. 
Strienz, bass; S. Peschko, organ. 
K28118—Capriccio for piano and orch. (Wal-berg). 
Suisse Romande—Composer. 


SWISS H.M.V. 


DB6914—Ariadne (R. Strauss)—Es gibt ein Reich; 
In den schénen Feierkleiden. M. Cebotari, sopr. 
DA1900—Der Jiingling an der Quelle; Sprache der 

Liebe (Schubert); Meine Rose (Schumann). Karl 
Schmitt-Walter, baritone ; A. Stauch, piano. 
DB6801—Orpheus (Gluck)—Komm’ und vertrau’ meiner 
Treue; Welch grausame Wandlung. T. Lemnitz, 
soprano ; M. Klose, contralto. 
X206—Hebrides Overture (Mendelssohn). Berlin 
State Opera Orch.—L. Ludwig. 
1B6849 -50—Waltzes, Op. 39, 3 sides; Capriccio, Op. 
76-2; Intermezzo, Op. 119-3 (Brahms). Ww. 
Backhaus, piano. 
we 61—Wanderer Fantasia (Schubert). 


DA1899 _Waldseligkeit ; Heimliche Aufforderung (R. 
Strauss). K. Schmitt-Walter and A. Stauch. 

DB6812—Der Scholar; Der verzweifelte Liebhaber ; 
Unfall ; Jagerlied; Der Gartner; Auftrag (Wolf). 
K. Erb, tenor. 

DB6813—Nimmersatte Liebe, K. Erb; Geh’ Geliebter 
(both Wolf). M. Fuchs, soprano. 


P. Baum- 


FRENCH PATHE 
PD94-5—Chansons de la ville et des Champs, after 


XVIII century tunes Staines F. Revoil, 
sopr.; A. Collard, pian 
PD96—Tango Op. 165 (A lbenis- Kreisler); Barcarolle, 


from Tales of Hoffmann. G. Tessier, violin; A. 
Collard, piano. 
PD97_—Tarantelle, Op. 43; 
(Chopin). J. M. Darré, piano. 
PDT212-3—Manfred (Schumann): Overture, Ranz des 
vaches, and Apparition de la fée. Paris Conserva- 
toire Orch.—Giardino. 
PD100—Paysage ; (Hahn). C. Devos, 
ten.; A. Collard, piano. 
Ueber allen 
J. Germain, 


Ecossaises Op. 71, No. 3 


Si mes vers... 


e 

PDT214—Der du von dem Himmel bist ; 
~ mg ist Ruh’ (Lisst). A. Yosif, sopr.; 

PD92—La Mascotte, selection (Audran). Lamoureux 
Orch.—M. Cariven. 

PDT211—Songs without words (Mendelssohn)—Nos. 1, 
34, “‘ Berceuse”’ and 30. J. M. Darré, piano. 

PA2621—Folk Songs from Touraine and Dauphiné 
(arr. Canteloube). G. Rex and J. Canteloube. 

PDT206-8—Divertimento, D major, K251, 5} sides; 


La Finta Giardiniera, Overture Mozart). Paris 
Conservatoire Orch.—A. Goldschmidt. 
PDT203-4—Stenka Razine (Glazounov). Same Orch.— 


Giardino. 
PDT205—Deutsche Tanze (Moszart)—K600, Nos. 1, 3, 
5; K605. Same Orch.—Goldschmidt. 
PDT202—Polonaise No. 7, E major (Liszt). J. M.’Darré, 
piano. 


FRENCH H.M.V. 


SK106—Serenade (L. Moyse); Aubade printaniére 
No. 2 “‘ La Chanson ” (M. Gennard). Moyse Trio. 

SL125—Intermezzo Op. 117, No. 2 (Brahms); Rondo 
brillant (Weber). Leon Kartun, piano. 

§$L126—Barcarolles Nos. 4 and 13 (Fauré). B. Leonet, 


piano. 
DB11221-3—Piano Concerto No. 2, Op. 40 (Mendel- 
ssohn). Jean Doyen and Lamoureux Orch.—Bigot. 
DB11205-11—Scarlatti Sonatas, Vol. 2. W. Landowska. 
DB11224—Trovatore: Miserere; Air de Leonore, 
Act. 4. S. Juyol, mezzo-sopr.; and (on side 1) 
J. Luccioni, tenor, and Paris Opera Chorus. 
DB11216-19—Iberia (Albeniz, arr. Arbos). Lamoureux 
Orch.—Freitas Branco. 

SK104—Veronique (Messager)—La Lettre; Monsieur 
Beaucaire: La Rose rouge. W. Clement, bar. 
SL131-2—Concerto, G major, for 2 flutes and Orch. 

gem pig arr. by and cadenzas by L. Moyse). 
Moyse, and Lamoureux Orch.—Bigot. 
SL138—Mireiile Gontane (Gounod). Opera-Comique 
Orch.—A. Cluytens. 
PA5024—Ton épaule; C’est A Champ-Dominelle 
(Richepin). M. Robin, sopr., and orch. 


FRENCH COLUMBIA 


GFX144-5—Sonata “Le Trille du diable”’ (Tartini- 
Kreisler). M. Candela, violin; J. M. Damase, piano. 
GFX156—Don Giovanni, Overture. Paris Conserva- 


toire.—Cluytens. 

GFX148—Mikrokosmos excerpts; Allegro barbaro 
(Bartok). Edith Farnadi, piano. 

ae plus que faner Danse (Debussy). W. 


eseking, piano. 
GFXxi57_ De junge Nonne; 
on Atty, contralto, in French 


LEZ Three Pieces for ’cello and pe gine 0 (Louis Main- 
. 4). A. Navarra and J 

GFX136—Choral + smeeng (ach)Teh ‘rut zu dir (arr. 
Busoni); Ertédt uns... (arr. Rummel). P. Duvau- 
chelle, piano. 

LF270—Tosca: E lucevan le stelle. R. Jobin, tenor; 
in Italian on one side and in French on the other ! 


= (Schubert). 
h. Verzieux, 


LFX970-3—Symphony, C er (Bizet). New York 
Phil. Symph.—Rodzins 

LFX875- 6 Bolero (Ravel). French National Radio 
Orch.— Kletzki. 

GFX132-3—An American in — (Gershwin). Paris 
Conservatoire Orch.—Cluyt 

= del ies m( Ravel). D. Lipatti, 


GPX131__Le Pré aux Cleros, Overture (Hérold). Opera- 
Comique Orch.—Cluytens. 


March, 1950 


68433—Three Pieces for piano, 
Monique Haas, piano. 


68434—Chorale-Preludes (Bach)—Herr Christ, der 
ein ‘ge Gottes Sohn; Liebster Jesu; In dulci 
jubilo; Der Tag, der ist so freudenreich. H. Walcha, 
St. James’ Church Organ, Liibeck. 


eee oy (Brahms); Immer wenn der Marz- 
wind weh t (4. Mendelssohn). P. Schreier, boy alto, 
and Dresden K ger. 

68411—Valse d’Amour (Reger). Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw—van Beinum ; D Valse triste (Sibelius). 
Lower Saxony Orch.—Thierfelder. 

57386—Czardasfurstin, Vocal Selection (Kalman). 
Lise Jungkind, sopr.; R. Glawitsch, tenor; 
Neidlinger, bass; Hamburg Radio Orch. and 
Chorus—H. Hermann. 


Op. 49 (Roussel). 








GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the ar ae 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly 
given by the National Federation of piseaeene 
Societies, 25 Museum Street, London, W.C. Postal 
Order to the value of sixpence will bring a circular 
of suggestions and other useful literature. 

Owing to the continued —— on space it will 
not be possible to pu comprehensive 
list of oaetines regularly each mon’ 

Meantime, will reporting secretaries “kindly notify 
us of any change of address 

Details of the a of any new society will 

and we will gladly furnish any reader 





LFX841-3—Sonata, ’Cello and jen, No. 3 (Beeth ). 
A. Navarra and A. Balsam 


OISEAU-LYRE 


158—Danceries de la renaissance (Gervaise and Anon.). 
Instrumental Ensemble—Desormiére. 

157—Seconde fantaisie (Claude Lejeune). 
Ensemble—Desormiere. 


Instrumental 


ANTHOLOGIE SONORE 
144—Polonaises, D major and E flat major (W. F. Bach). 

R. Gerlin, piano. 
145-6—Les ste riens (Mozart). Orch.—Goldschmidt. 
147—German Songs of the XV century. Max Meili, 


tenor. 
a D major (Galuppi). R. Gerlin, harpsi- 
chord. 


GERMAN GRAMMOPHON/POLYDOR 


68422-9—Requiem, K.626 (Mozart). Re-pressing of 
Italian CETRA recording with Tassinari, Tagliavini, 
Stignani, Tajo; cond. V. de Sabata. 

68354-5—Freischiitz Overture, 3 sides, Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orch—Van Karajan; AND Abu 
Hassan Overture. Berlin State Orch.—L. Ludwig. 


68432—Aida: Nile Duet, in German. Annelise Kupper, 
sopr.; L. Fehenberger, tenor; Bavarian State 
Orch.—G. Solti. 

68396—Falstaff : Monologue—L’Onore, Ladri! ; 
Barbiere—La Calunnia. Hann, bass; both in 
German. 


68409—Sonata, E major (Haydn). C. Seemann, piano. 





* Music 
on Record 


By F. W. GAISBERG 
who tells how he made the first discs of 
Caruso, Patti, Melba, Tetrazzini, Pader- 
ewski, Kreisler, Chaliapin, Gigli, etc. 
Compton Mackenzie writes : 

**It is an absorbing story, with vivid 
glimpses at all those personalities 
pooeed for us in wax.’’ An authentic 

istory of the disc. 
Christopher Stone writes : 

** To those who enjoy the background 
of musical personalities this book can be 
for a Copy Post Free 


recommended with confidence.”’ 
15/- 
THE GRAMOPHONE 


Write to-day PRICE 
49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 











with the name ond. ‘address of a society which may 
be functioning in his or her district. Enquiries should 
be sent to ‘‘ The Gramophone,”’ 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 

ASHTEAD RESIDENTS’ GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY. 
—Festival of Recorded Music, to be opened by Chris- 
topher Stone, March 22nd, 23rd oad 24th, each 
evening at 8 p.m., in Ashtead Peace Memorial Hall. 
Other guests include Mr. V. S. Homewood and Mr. 
J. K. R. Whittle, (EMI), — Miss Valentine 
Britten, Gramophone Librarian, B.B.C. ss 
price 1s. from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. L. Thorpe, 
Ashtead 3230. 


‘ Clovelly,” West Farm Close. Tel. 
All are welcome. 
BEXLEY AND DISTRICT MUSIC CLUB.—Hon. 


Secretary, Mr J. B. Richards, 74 Upton Road, Bex- 
ley Heath, Kent. New members invited. Particulars 
from secretary 

BOSTON GRAMOPHONE CLUB.—Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. F. J. Horry, 45 Fydell Street, Boston, Lincs. 
Meetings, Tuesdays, 7.30 p.m., at Pilgrim College, 
Fydell House, Boston 

SOUTHAMPTON AND DISTRICT a pe 

SOCIETY.—Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. Brown, 33 Sir 


George’s Road, Freemantle, Southampton. es “er 
held alternate Fridays, in the Music Room, No. 
Archers Road, Sou’ 


thampton, at 7.30 p.m. Details 
from secretary. New members invited. 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 
FOR SALE 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this sec- 
tion at the rate of threepence per word, with a 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser offers 

to send a list or requests a stamped addressed en- 
amon this will be treated as trade and charged 
at the rate of sixpence per word. If a Box Number 
is used an extra 1s. 6d. should be added to the cost; 
this includes the forwarding of Rey Letters to 
Box Numbers should be posted to “‘ Office fe 
as stated below. All otvent rtisements oar & block 
— s or typewritten) should arrive by the 15th of 
month, and must be prepaid . the form of 
A order or cheques addressed to ‘“‘ The Gramo- 
—, 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
roprietors retain the right to refuse or withdraw 
® copy” at their discretion, and accept no responsi- 
bility for 1 arising from clerical or printers’ 
errors, or an advertiser not completing his 
contract. 

ACOUSTICS.—Lunn, Eisdell, Butt, Joachim, also 
Petri, Liszt, 2nd Concerto, Mendelssohn Trio (Cor- 
tot); 6s. record; many others, Scots, Gaelic, ete.— 
Box No. 4611. 

ADVERTISER thinning collection will accept offers 
for deleted Pertile, Martinelli, Schipa, 
Monte, Caruso, etc.; also Hutch, Crosby, Ro 
Noble, Si 
-V.—Box No. 4509 


ALL DELETIONS SFIBKED)—Besthoven: “* Eg- 
mont,’’ Romance, Cello Sonata, ith (Weingartner). 
Mozart: Overtures, “ Prague” (Kleiber), 40th (Sar- 
gent and Col), “‘ Jupiter’’ (Karajan), LX930 (K345), 
5th Concerto (Wolforthal). Brahms: 2nd, 3rd (Sto- 
kowski), 4th (Sabata), Tragic Overture. Bach: 
minor Concerto (Huberman), Cantata, Brandenburg’s 
Nos. 2 (Stokowski), 3 (Furtwangler), 5 (Melichar), 
6 (Wood). Dvorak, Haydn Cello Concertos (Feuer- 
mann Suggia). Tchaikovsky: ‘‘ Pathetique ”’ (Victor, 
Ormandy, Coates). Ravel: ‘‘ Valse’’ (Gaubert).—R. 
J. Bolam, St. Mildreds. London Road, Guildford, 
Surrey. 

AMBROLA, EDISON BELL, mahogany cabinet, 4 
drawers, 100 cylinder records, perfect working order; 
diamond; offers? View eqeeutnes. —Bull, Millhayes 
Cottage,” Bickleigh, Tiverton, Devon. 



































March, 1950 


AIDA, om. £6 10s.; Cav. Rusticana, Gigli, 
23 = 10s.; raviata-Silveri, £3; all_ complete.— 
Mason, 55 chariton Dene, Chariton, 8.E.7. 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH COLLECTORS 
note.—Finest lot of G and T’s, Fonotipias, eons, 
D.B. Deletions and Current Vocals for disposal.— 
Send s.a.e. to M.F.L., 251 Edgware Road, London, 
W.2. 











AMERICAN ALBUM SETS. — Bach Chaconne 
(Segovia); Brahms 2nd (Rodzinski) ; Escales (Rod- 
zinski); Respighi ‘‘ Pines’’ (Ormandy); Schumann 
Op. 15 (Jonas); Shostakovitch 9 (Kurtz); ‘* Fire- 
bird” Symphony of Psalms (both cond. Stravinsky); 
Ravel Concerto (LX1088/9); Stravinsky Sympho ony 
canes: also Mahler’s “ Kindertotenlieder.”"— 
Box 4606. 





AMERICAN VOCALS.—Albanese, Traubel, C.R.S. 
—Details. write or phone, Sterling, 24 Greengate, 
Greenford, Middlesex. Wembley 1887. 

“AMERICAN COLLECTOR desires exchange operatic 
discs with French and jan collectors.—Sam J. 
wy 646 Argyle Road, Brooklyn 30, New York, 
U.S 





AMERICAN RECORD ENTHUSIAST wishes to 
trade discs with collector in Poland or Czechoslo- 
vakia. — Craig Burns, M.D., Westwood, 
County, California. 

AS NEW.—Beethoven Fourth Concerto, Rubinstein, 
auto, 24s.; Trista. excerpt, Flagstad wr ae 
Bridal Scene, Traubel, together 22s.—Box No. 4649. 

AUTO-CHANGER. — Definitely unused; Collaro 
RC49 crystal head with sapphire; £10.—Riches, 21 
Kingsdown Road, Cheam, Surrey. 

AUTOMATICS. — Beethoven Battle; Jena Sym- 
phonies; Stravinsky Orpheus; Strauss Symphonia 
Domestika, Zarathusa; Szostakowiz Leningrad; 

Wagner Melchior (Selections); Parsifal, Herzeleide.— 
Willows, 92 Queen’s. Road, Clifton, Bristo! 

AUTO-RADIOGRAM.—Marconiphone A.R.G. 19A; 
—_ new, excellent reproduction; best offer over 

£62 (owner going abroac).—Box No. 4493. 

BELOW USUAL PRICES.—Includ'ng aoe 
Caruso, Buffs, Chaliapin, Dal Monte, Galli-Curci, 
Kipms, Lehmann, McCormack, Martinelli, Rethberg, 
Tamagzno.—Box No. 4632. 

~BEETHOVEN.—“ Spring” Sonata, Busch-Serkin, 
18s.; Vaughan Williams 5th, —_ £1; Tchaikovsky’s 
2nd’ Concerto (Mo h), 1 5s.—Box No. 4531. 

“BEETHOVEN ist Symphony (Toscanini), 24s.; 5th 
Symphony (Barbirolli), 16s.; 6th Symphony (Tos- 
canini), 30s.; Piano No. 4 (Rubinstein), 24s. Brahms 
3rd Symphony (Koussevitsky), 24s.; ba 
(Toscanini), 11s.; Ibert, Escales, ozart 
Sonata K376 (Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin), 11s. 
—Box No. 4291. 

BESSIE SMITH, ‘Empty Bed Blues,” U.S.A. 
Col.; Armstrong Hot Five, ‘‘ Fireworks,” ‘‘ West End 
Blues,” OKEH; Joe Sullivan ‘‘ Onyx Bringdown,” 
ote Rock Getaway,” Parlophone. Offers?—Box 
0. 

BRITTEN.—Simp!e Symph d Bach A min.; 
Fugue, Frank Bridge Variations (both Neel). Roussel: 
Festin de a (Straram). Chopin: Ist Con- 
certo (Rubinstein). Mozart: _ Quartette K285 
(N.G.S.);_ 5s. 6d. per Disc. Lehmann: P063, 
50s. All fibred.—Box No. 4530. 

CARUSO, De Lucia, Gerhardt, Melba and other 
b- agae also few orchestral, instrumental.—Box No. 















































COLLECTORS.—Operatic, bear © es x and 


The GRAMOPHONE 


E.M.G. MARK XB OVERSIZE HORN, all mains 
motor; excellent condition; £40 or near offer.—Box 
No. 4628. -_ 

E.M.G. HORN GRAMOPHONE, electric motor, as 
new, £19; also H.M.V. large oak Table Grand, 
spring motor, £6.—Stones, Shirley Lodge, Langton 
Green, Tunbridge Wells. Phone Langton 138. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RECORDED MUSIC (1936 
edition). A limited number still available, price 
£1 I1s., post free.—Remittance to ‘“‘ The Gramo- 
phone,’’ 49 Ebrington Road Kenton, Middlesex. 

EXPERT DUAL TUNER, straight-superhet with 
Bass and Treble Controls and _—— perfect, cost 
£42, accept £26.—Box No. 4566. 














EXPERT SENIOR GRAMOPHONE: —Fine Oak 
Cabinet and Stand, A.C. Motor, 2 Soundboxes; per- 
2 ae, £25.—12 Wendan Road, Newbury, 

rks. 





FIBRED.—Haydn, H.M.V. 
DQ102, 16s.; Mozart Concertos, K414, 459, 468, 467, 
482, 491, 537, 595, 6s. per record.—Box No. 4664. 

FIBRED DELETIONS, current, including Bartok 
Quartet 5, 20s.; Sibelius Soc. Vol. 1, 42s.; Berlioz, 
Harold, 35s.; Brahms Piano Quintet, 36s.; Elgar Sea 
Pictures, 15s.; Shostakovitch Sym. 5, auto, 42s.; 
Brahms Double Concerto, 20s.; B: Sym. 2, ais. 
—Rose, 26 Balfour Road, Dover. 

FINE COLLECTION of Symphonies, Concertos, 
Quartets, Quintets, etc.; fibred, very little used, 
some autos, many in own pre-war albums: low 
prices to ensure quick sale.—Owen, 134 Beresford 
Street. Manchester 14. 

FIVE HUNDRED CLASSICAL DISCS FOR SALE.— 
Mostly in excellent condition and autos; percentage of 
foreign and deletions; many post-war releases; Herts. 
—Box No. 

FOR SALE.—Un Ballo, complete, as new, £5; 
Connoisseur pick-up with transformer, £2; Wharfe- 


Seven Words. 45s.; 














Reszke (Leiser), Golden Age of Opera, Opera at 
Home (1921), Musicians and Mummers, Victor Opera 
Book, 1921, Robbé American 1921; offers.—Mowl, 163 
Mortimer Road. N.W.10. 


FOR SALE.—Martinelli, DB336, 1199, 1139, 1143, 





ee a. pee, ee French 


Broviso, 10s. Amato, ‘Con 

£1. Tetrazzini, Ah Non Creda, 2-053049, 10s. Evan 

Williams, Dog Monarch, 02265, ei 10s. 
Dog Monarch, Willow Song. £1. Fieta, French 

H.M.V. 2-062009, £1. a Odeon; 89732, 


Alda/Martinelli Duos Butterfiy/Bo- 
Calve, DB161, £1. Bon‘nsegna, Norma, 
Co! " lle, Casta Diva, DB1280. £1. Del 
Monte, Mad Scene, DB1015, 25s.; DB1316, Pearl 
Fishers, 25s. Sheridan, Boheme, DB988, 15s.; >. Talley, 
DB936; Rigoletto, 10s. Crooks, E601; O. Lola, 15s. 
Schmidt. Quella Pira, 15s., D8036.—Box No. 4554. 
tote Spore gt Grehetal Dela en WBE 
ratics an rches' a 
cation.—Box No. 4573. wechnaiinesea 
FOR SALE. — Reconditioned Garrard Universal 
=, a. I =. er “Blec ——- condition 
w.—Dun 
fed tain, we Pe ectronics, 7 Margravine 











Instrumental Discs for sale. 
Terrace, Chapel Place, "Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

DECCA FFRR RECORD PLAYER, Sapphire Stylus, 
finger-tip control. as new, £10.—E.F., 7 Clifton 
Road, Crouch End 

DECCA PICK-UP, Type D, also Goldring 121, 
both as new, 35s. each.—Allen, 37 Preston Avenue, 
Highams Park. London, E.4. 

DECOLA, standard model, as new, amos 
sacrifice £250.—Write to Box No. 4238, 43 + tertford 
Street, London, W.1. 

“DECCALIAN ” i ey or ae 
Good Collection of 12 Records. 5.—G. F. 
Martin, 2 Malvern econ Kenton, Middlesex. 

“* DECCALIAN,” 1948 model, £20, or exchange for 
E.M.G. Mark IV.—Harvey, 8 Shaggy Calf Lane, 
Slough, Bucks. 

“ DECCALIAN ” ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE, 
a xh new, £18.—-Rossler, 9 Lydford Road, London, 

















DELETIONS. -—Martinelli, tones DB1411, 7-52079; 
's Death; B 


E439; Olgina, x ; eae DB 068: Lomanto ; 
Schipa, DB2237; Masini, 644; ‘Valente, B3682; 
ammarco, 2- 2; rtin-Rodrigo, L1763; Elman, 


“Souvenir.” Rothermel 8/8 Pick-Up, £1. 
Telefunken Beethoven Concerto, E2016 only. Ilford, 
London area.— No. 4580. 
DE LUCA, Martinelli, Ginster, Pinza, Chaliapin, 
etc.; 8.a.e.—Box No. 4627. 
“DER FREISCHUTZ.”—Maria Muller, Grossman. 
ry etc.; five 12 in. (Siemens special pressings), 
10s.—28 “Welwyndale Road, Erdington, Birming- 

ham 2 j 

“DOES any collector desire occasional exchange 
classical records with another? id cash, idea mutual 
benefit; fibred.—BM/AFP. vet 

ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE large radiogram 
cabinet, fitted with Connoisseur ‘Tightwetght weet 
excellent tone; Targain; £25.—Phone GIP 2522. 

ELISIR D’AMORE (Columbia Concise Set), 0 
Thomas, 42 Tamworth Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
E.M.G. HAND-MADE RADIOGRAM, aa with 
baffle speaker, ‘‘ Connoisseur’’ and ‘‘ Da "” pick- 
eb waxed oak; present cost £192; offers? Bor No. 


























G.E.C. ALL-WAVE RECEIVER and Plusagram 
Console with storage 150 records; new condition, 
bargain. a 132 Finchley Road, N.W.3. 
Hampstead 4128 

GINN “All Ran ge Expert ’’ Acoustic Gramophone. 
—Latest type. largest horn, spring motor, aan and 
fibre soundboxes, record cabinet, spare springs; ex- 











cellent condition; 4 £35, buyer collects. Owner buyin 
electric _ model. Baker, ‘‘ Vyners,”’ Pitchcombe, 
Stroud. Glos. 

GONDOLIERS —* Patience, Trial, and 


Yeomen; offers to Selway, 7 The Ridgeway, N.W.7. 
“*GRAMOPHONE,.” June °32 to May ‘33, pd 
June 33 to May °35 index, unbound; offers to Guest 
112, Letchworth Road, Leicester. 
“GRAMOPHONE,” 1934 to 1939 (Volumes 12-16), 
ag ry indexed, also Fibred Records; offers?—Box 


“are TGWAMOPHONE 1945-49 (incomplete) also few 
nag My copies altogether, “29 3 Ss. —Fredk. Wil- 














MOPHONE,” 1931, 1933 to 1939, 1945-6-7-9, 
complete; 1930 (10), 1932 (9), 1948 (11), £2.— 
‘ Braeriach,”” Ardersier, Inverness-shire. 
“*GRAMOPHONE,” February to J 26; 
offers?—37, Talgarth Road, W. 14. sande _ 
GRAMPOLA ELECTRIC REPRODUCER, fitted 
special pet ag: ay 216; four months. Heard 








xIxt 


H.M.V. RECORD PLAYER, model 2100; excellent 
condition; offers—Box No. 4620. 

H.M.V. “* CELEBRITY ” REPRODUCER. 2,000, 
£94 or nearest. —Curry, 39 Bowen Road, Darlington, 
Durnam. 

H.M.V. MODEL 801 RADIOGRAM, excellent con- 
dition, £250. —Write 39 Tabor Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

“"H.M.V. Model 157 Oak Cabinet Gramophone, £4; 
good condition. —Chamberlain, 9 Pine Walk, Wood- 

ne, Surrey. 

JAZZ RECORDS. a Ellington, Dorseys, 
Mannone. 1d. stamp to R. Ward, 264 Maryvale 
Road, Birmingham 30. 

LATIN-AMERICAN RECORDS. — 26, as_ new, 
Morales, Pozo, Valdes, not issued in England.—Box 
No. 4448. 

MAGNIFICENT RADIOGRAM, A.C.; superb cabi- 
net, with concealed space and tabulated divisions for 
6-700 records, mixed record changer; perfect condi- 
tion; £75 or nearest offer.—Briscoll, 121 Evering 
Road, Stoke Newington, London, 16. 

McCORMACK.—Unique and rare collection of his 
records.—Box No. 4508. 

MINT VICTROLA.—Chaliapin. McCormack, Cor- 
tot, etc.; Victor, Mikado.—Waite, Whipma-Whopma 
Gate, York. 

OPERATIC SETS (fibred).—Boheme (G'orgini), 40s.; 
Rigoletto (Col. Concise Set), 25s.; Freischutz (Con- 
cise, CA8132-5), 30s.; Gondoliers, 55s.; Trial by 

H.M.V.) 25s.; normal couplings, no albums.— 






































PAM AMPLIFIER.—Excellent reproduction and 
condition, £15.—40 Lingwood Road, E.5. STA _ 6276. 
PAM 601A AMPLIFIER; Goodman 12 in. P.M. 
Speaker; Plus-a-Gram Record Player, fitted with 
“Connoisseur " Pick-Up and with Record Cabinet; 
good order; £28 the _ = would separate.—203 Erith 

Road, Bexleyheath, 

PICK-UP. eee si Wright coil, with special 
equaliser, £4.—Ryman, 3 Lincoln House, Dartmouth 
Park Hill, N.W.5. Archway 4701. 

PINZA DB698; Battistini, DB149, DB216; 35s. 
Spani, DB1163; 30s. De Muro, DB556-560; Zanelli, 
DB1339, DB1173; 25s. Mint.—Box No. 4653 

PRIVATE COLLECTOR OFFERS perfect fibred 
Operatic Deletions; Flagstad, Giannini, Lehmann, 
Supervia, etc.—28 Welwyndale Road, 
Erdington. Birmi 24. 

RADIOGRAM. — Connoisseur pick-up, push-pull, 
energised moving coil speaker, separate large baffle; 
reproduction equal to finest standards; enquiries.— 
Box No. 4640. 


























RADIOGRAMOPHONE. — Specially designed by 
Joseph Enock Ltd.; highest quality reproduction; 
includes 15 watt amplifier, Voigt pick-up with 


diamond stvlus, etc.; complete in beautifully finished 
walnut cabinet; separate Voigt corner speaker, also 
walnut finished; first class condition; cost £360, will 
accept £150.—Phone Palmers Green 3298 or write 
36 Manor Court. Southgate N.14, for appointment. 
“RECORD RACK holding nearly 1.000, another hold- 
ing 300. Various Albums, including Eastlight box 
type.—No. 4623. 
R.G.D. RADIOGRAM, unused, still in showroom; 
cost £254, no reasonable offer refused.—Fisher, 209 
North Street. Romford. Phone ROM 3986. 
ROSENKAVALIER, Lehmann, Vienna Philhar- 
monic, seven records. Cavalleria Rusticana, Bre- 
viario, Scala Orchestre, Chorus, nine records. Aida, 
Lombardi, Scala Orchestra, Chorus, nine records. 


la 
Perfect condition; offers.—Merrett, 52 Chesterwood 
Road. Birm‘ngham 14. 

“SOUND SALES’ DX Plus 7 Radiogram Chassis. 
—“ Acos"? GP12 P.U., H.M.V. synchronised motor 
in console cabinet and I.B.C.D. speaker; all in per- 
fect .condition; outfit cost over £50; purchaser col- 
— accept best offer.—Balchin, 58 Pyrcroft Road, 














ST. ATTHEW PASSION.—Polydor, wang oun 
ae, Bruno K rtel, 18 records; post-wa 
ings; offers?—Feltham, 22 Thorverton Road, ‘orickle- 
wood, London, N W.2. 
SUPER quality 15 watt push-pull Amplifier with 
incorporated radio unit; polished case, £22; Mag- 
nificent Speaker (large) figured walnut to match, 
£16 10s.; H.M.V. Pick-up tt ; Large Collaro A.C. 
Gram Motor, £5 10s.—Dr. rrington, Hayes, Kent. 
TAGLIAVINI CETRA RECORDS, 12 in., three as 
new condition, 25s. each.—Box No. 4605. 
TELEFUNKEN.—Beethoven Violin Concerto, Kulen- 
kampff, perfect fibred cond'tion. offers?; DP2 
ve £1.—Goodwin, Kenya, Barlaston, Stoke-on- 
a .—Parsifal, pre-war 


““TOSCA 
Caruso Gigli, Bechi, McCormack.— 
Wilkinson, 14 Griffin Avenue, Moreton, Cheshire. 
TWIN TURNTABLES, PICK-UPS (Marconi) in 
cabinet, £11; Marconi Personal Radio, £10; nearest 
offers.—Humber, 34 Forester Street, Derby. 























“GRAMOPHONE,” "Scplember 1944, to December, 
1949, June, 1947, missing; good condition.—Offers to 
Markham. 58 Grange Road, Alvaston, Derby. 

Re. nk ye oes ng to iy B 
clean les.—Offers to Brown, Stanley " 
of Al ‘Allan’ Stirlingshire : 








~* GRAMOPHONE. January, 1943, iY December, 
1949; £5; carriage paid.—Box No. 

H.M.V. TABLE AUTO-CHANGE RADIOGRAN— 
Perfect; nearest £40. Also two Busoni 
Wanted: Schubert 9th (auto).—8 Bread 
Street, Warminster, Wilts. 

H.M.V. RECORD PLAYER.—Lightweight Pick-Up, 
extended frequency range switch; new condition; £10 
mat 44 Polsted Road, Catford, S.E.6. ‘yicest 








VOCALS, deleted. and current catalogue items; 
low priced, beautiful condition. _ fibred, — used.— 
Owen, 134 Beresford Street, 

VOCAL, Deletions and Acoustics. Seapoaabls 
prices, or exchange similar.—27 Bolney Road, Bir- 
mingham 32. 

a ay oy RTIN SLATER AMPLIFI R UNIT. 

valves, double negative feedback, qeo-amaliler 
Take bui't in match Lexin .U.; as new; cost, 
amplifier, £37 10s., pick-up, £4 4s.; accept £25: 
too powerful for present accommodation.—Cox, 41 
Kingshill Avenue, Kenton. WOR 1996. 

WHAT OFFERS?—Martinelli, DB333, 1143; De 
Luca, DA192, 1169, DB220; Caruso, DB115, 118, 134; 
Melba, 346, 354, 356, 361, 937; Tetrazzini, DBS30, 
690; Ponselle. DB1202. —Box No. 4629, 
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1920 H.M.V¥. CELEBRITY CATALOGUE, perfect; 
Pinza Album, as new; Battistini, DB207; Khachatu- 
rian Violin Concerto; offers? ‘‘ Opera at Home.” 
unused copy, 25s.—Box No. 4631. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


RUFFO, Battistini, buy or exchange same artists 
and others; Ginn ‘’Nucane ” Fibre Needles wanted. 
—2 Suffolk Avenue, Chaddesd Derby. 

SOCIETY VOLUMES.—Mozart Chamber, Vols. 1, 
2; Wolf, Vols. 1 to 4; Bach Society, Vols. 6, 
fibred.—Topping, Allan Glen’s School, Montrose 
Street, Glasgow. 











WANTED 


A COLLECTION OF INSTRUMENTALS WANTED. 
—Best price paid for fibred discs.—Ward, 14 Claren- 
don Gardens, 9 TiRED 

“A COLLECTION OF VOCALS REQ .—Tip- 
top price paid.—Calcott, 174 Ellerdine Road, Houns- 
low, Middlesex. 

A COLLECTOR IS PREPARED to purchase any 
collection up to 1,000 operatic records. As a col- 
lector, it is possible for me to pay more than a 
dealer could afford. Please list artists’ names and 
catalogue number only, and state price required for 
collection. Must be in excellent condition.—Box No. 
3744. 

















ADVERTISER REQUIRES the following Columbia 
Records: Methodist Union Conference, Albert Hall, 
September, 1932, DB988 (Soldiers of Christ), DX420 
(“Ill Praise My Maker”), DX429 (“* My Jesus I 
Love Thee ’’), DX419 (‘‘ Te Deum ”’); ans to C. C. 
Wiggins, ‘‘ Chatsworth,” Hart Road, Thundersley, 
Essex. 

ALL KINDS OF CLASSICAL RECORDS, especially 
major works, recent issues, deletions, foreign, society; 
highest offers for perfect fibred copies; first-class 
collections called for.—K. S. Holman, 143 Greenway, 
Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

AUTOMATIC 1950 DELETIONS and Mozart Operas. 
—Willows, 92 Queen’s Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

BACH, Toccata in D, Landowska; Franck, Prelude, 
Aria, Finale, Cortot; Bruckner Quintet, Strub.— 
Chambers; Wadham, Oxford. 

BEETHOVEN SOCIETY, Vols. 
couplings, perfect condition.—Burns 
Terrace, West Park Road, Dundee. 

BORI-McCORMACK, DA379, fibred only.—Beres- 
ford, 33 Conduit Street, Gl ter. 














1 and 2, auto 
8 Beechwood 








THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD., 121 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London. W.C.2, will pay the 
following prices for the records mentioned below 
(record must be in fibre-played condition). Hugo 
Wolf Society, Vol. 1, £10; Beethoven Society, Vols. 
1 and 2, £2 10s. per vol.; Haydn Quartette Society, 
Vols. 1 and 2, £2 per vol.; agp “ Verklarte 
Nacht ’’ DB2439-2442, £1 4s. per set; Beggar’s 
Opera, C3159-3164 (must be complete with album), 
£1 10s.; ‘* Eton Boating Song,’’ B2774, 3s.; ‘* The 
Physician,” by Gertrude Lawrence, 3s.; “Tl Mio 
Tesoro,”” by John McCormack, DB324, 10s.; Truth 
About Tristan, C3257, 4s. (Bernard Miles); any 
Barrel Organ Record of Old Songs, 3s. 

VOCAL RECORDS WANTED. — Any sort, 
Played only; also old catalogues.—Box No. 4555 

WANTED URGENTLY.—The following Parlophone 
recordings by Sydney MacEwan: E4101, E4102, E4103, 
E4108, F3328; your price paid if in good condition. 
Apply Laurence Ging, 118 Naas Road, Inchicore, 
Dublin, Eire. 

WANTED.—“ Eton Boating Song,” H.M.V. B2774.— 
1 La Close, Enfield, Middlesex. Phone Enfield 














WANTED. — ‘‘Gramophone,”’ Vols. 20-26, bound 
with index, also empty Envelope Albums; also fibred 
recordings anda Landowska, ae Fantasia 
and Fugue; Bach, H.M.V. DB4993-4; Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2 (Gieseking) Col. DX277-8.— 
Box No. 4641. 

WANTED. — Italian Language Course with Text, 
reasonable price; also Fibred Recordings of Joseph 
Schmidt.—Box No. 4610. 

WANTED.—Either the last record (DB3220) of Wil- 
helm Backhaus playing Beethoven’s Piano Sonata in 
C minor, Opus 111 LL M.V.) or any good recording of 
the complete work; new condition not essential.— 
Write giving full details to T. H. W. Swan, 15 St. 
John Street, Oxford. 














CATALOGUES AND PERIODICALS, 1887-1927, all 
languages.—Julian Morton Moses, 825 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, 19, N.Y., U.S.A 

COLLECTOR wants numerous electric and acoustic 
vocals; condition, prices. Sale: 10 Pathes, Sam- 
marco, Vaguet, Lunn; sapphire Sound-box, 45s.—Box 
No. 4655. 








DECCA, F3903 and Col. CB376.—Hill, 45 Queens 
Avenue, N.10. (TUD2885). 


WANTED.—Polydors 47867A (Capri-Fischer, 47651A 
(Melodia) 48123B (Stille Nacht), 15215A (Strauss), 
47296A_ (Pampita).—Frisby, 45 Sycamore Road, 
Birstall, Leicester. 


WAS IT RAIN? Frances Langford, Brunswick 
vagal Loma Orchestra, Brunswick 02432.—Box 
‘0. lo 








DUPARC SONGS sung by Charles Panzera.— 
William, 190 Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 





ELECTROLA,—DB 5500-5600 serials; Schubert Mass 
(D1478-80); Respighi Suite (C2345-6); Delius Sonata 
(D1103-4); Beethoven Op. 31-2 (Lamond); Op. 59/2 
(LX740-3); Op. 115 (£10337); Op. 96 (NGS).—Box 
No. 4626. 

“FAIRY TREE,” H.M.V. DA1178, McCormack, two 
copies.—92 Victoria Road, Diss, Norfolk. 

FIBRED BEETHOVEN SONATAS, Symphonies, 
and other classicals; lowest offers to Box No. 4569. 

GIESEKING.—Good copies following deletions: 
LX615-6, LX559-62, DX277-8.—Edward Garden, 3 
Merchiston Gardens, Edinburgh. 

GOOD CONDITION, preferably fibred, H.M.V. 
D2046, Symphonie Fantastique, sides 5 and 6 
(Monteux); take whole set if mecessary.—Box No. 
4468. 

















“GRAMOPHONE ” COPIES.—1930 onwards, Ils. 
each offered; H.M.V. and Columbia Catalogues, 
1930-1936, wanted; good price.—17 Grenfell Avenue, 
Mexborough, York: 





a, GRAMOPHONE ** Back Copies and Indices from 
inception; terms—cash, exchange Concert Hall 
(U.S.A.) Limited Edition Recordings, combination 
cash, Concert Hall and/or other U.S. recordings; 
Concert Hall list on request.—Sam Stringfellow, 501 
East Avenue, Marshall, Texas, . 

IN TIP-TOP CONDITION.—Deletions by Schlusnus, 
Supervia, Lehmann, De Luca, Martinelli, Pertile.— 
Box No. 4634. 

““ISLE OF THE DEAD,” Rachmaninov, D2011-3, 
fibred or new condition only.—D. G. Leng, 31 Meldon 
Terrace, Heaton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

IVAN SARADJEV (Vano Saradjishvili) operatic 
recordings made in Russia 1915 by this Georgian 
singer wanted by S.C.R., 14 Kensington Square, 
London, W.8. 

LA FORZA DEL — fibred, 
complete version.—Box 4410 


LINGUAPHONE RECORDS REQUIRED.—English 
Speech, Pronunciation, Bible Readings.—Ebdon, 
Clytha Square, Newport, Mon. 


‘“*MAX MILLER in the Theatre Again,’”” Parts 3 
and 4, H.M.V. 647-648.—Martin, 24 Churchfield Road, 
Welling, Kent. 

MOYSE RECORDING.—Ibert Flute Concerto, good 
condition.—T. Green, ‘‘ Derry,”” Motts Hill Lane, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 

NEW ZEALAND READER requires volumes or 
copies of ‘‘Gramophone,” prior to 1946.—Wickens, 
16 Wexford Road, Kilburnie, E3, Wellington, N.Z. 

ORGAN RECORDS, Dixon, especially Rex 8713, 
Regal MR1432, goo MR3348, Sterno 989, 

1033; also Regal MR1867, Lew Stone; HMV. B568s, 
Rudy Vallee.—Hol’and, 25 Carlton Street, Leicester. 

















concise or 




















MISCELLANEOUS 
EASTER — BOURNEMOUTH — MUSIC — “ TIN- 
TERN COURT HOTEL,” or, a holiday—where to go 


—what_ to expect—anq (most important) where to 
stay. Tintern Court, the small Hotel of distinction 

and good repute, within genuinely easy walking dis- 
tance of Winter rdens, for symphony and orches- 
tral concerts and of all other amenities and sea.— 
Brochure by return post from resident proprietors, 
Chine Crescent Road. 


WANTED.—Smari, Young Lady for Record Counter. 
Good opportunity for right person.—Apply with full 
Particulars to Frankland King & Co., 2 Swiss Ter- 
race, Belsize Rd., N.W.6. (Adj. Swiss Cottage Tube.) 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN wishes to meet others in- 
terested in combining recorded opera with model 
stage productions; those interested in above and 
scenery designing, stage effects, etc., should write to 
R. Sterchi, 9 Upper St. Martins Lane, London, W.C.2. 


YOUNG MAN (23), Music Lover, Record Collector, 
wishes to correspond with another young man.— 
Box No. 4657 

YOUNG MAN (22) would like to correspond with 
another, view to occasional visits to Concerts, Opera 
in London.—Box No. 4532. 


YOUNG MAN (29) interested Gigli, Opera and 
light music, would like to hear from other music 
a tastes (either sex): Leeds area. Box 

0. , 




















YOUNG MAN (23) (London Area) interested in 
music, Opera, Plays, would like to hear from other 
young people (either sex) with similar interests.— 
Box No. 4604. 

YOUNG MAN (20) N.W. London, Gramophile, keen 
Mahler enthusiast, wishes to meet another of 
similar interests (either sex).—Box No. 8. 








TRADE 


Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of eight shillings. 

ALL TYPES of Records purchased, large or small 
collections. Prompt Cash settlement for all parcels 
received.—Thom, 72 West Port, Edinburgh. 








. prices paid if in 


- treasures on all famous makes. 


March, 1950 


A #OSTAL RECORD LIBRARY. Deletions, etc. 
included. Calalogue 6d, post free.—A, H. Buckley, 
42 Avenue Rise, Bushey, H Herts. 

“A VENTEX CABINET for your 12 in. Loudspeaker 
will give that superb depth of reproduction unob- 
tainable with ordinary cabinets and baffles. Beauti- 
fully French polished in Walnut, Mahogany, Oak, 
etc. £15 10s. for standard 75 C.P.S. resonance 12 in. 
and £18 for 55 C.P.S. ditto. Also supplied fitted 
any of Goodman’s range of 12 in. loudspeakers. 
Special reproducer systems designed and made 
order. Send for list G50.—C. T. pman (Repro- 
ducers) Ltd., Riley Works, Riley St., Chelsea, S.W.10. 

—BASS-REFLEX CABINETS of the highest quality. 
Inch wood throughout, oak or walnut veneer, hand 
French polished, special high frequency diffusers. 
“‘Junior’’ fitted Wharfedale Golden, 13 gns., 
Wharfedale W10/CSB, 16 gns. ‘‘ Senior,’’ fitted Good- 
man ‘‘ Axiom 12 in.,’’ 20 gns., ‘‘ Axiom 22,” 24 gns., 
Barker 148A, 27 gns. Cabinets sold _ separately. 
Specials built to order. Send s.a.e. for details. Phase- 
in Speakers, 99 Ash Bank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

CABINETS in polished walnut or oak; hold over 
350 12 in. records; phutographs on request.—H. C. 
Harridge, 3 Lisle Street, London, .C.2. 

CLASSICAL AND OPERATIC RECORDS in first- 
class condition; every one sold with a guarantee of 
satisfaction, or money refunded; 10,000 items to 
choose from, and if you cannot call send for our 
24-page monthly catalogue.—H. C. Harridge, 3 Lisle 
Street, W.C.2 (off Leicester Square). Hours of busi- 
ness: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, 11 a.m. 
to 5.30 p.m.; Saturday, 10 a.m. to 5 P.m.; Thursday, 
closed all day. 

COLLECTORS.—Deleted Operatics and Vocals. 
Overseas collectors write for lists —P. Wood, 4 Bed- 
ford Terrace, Chapel Place, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

~ COLLECTORS.—Comprehensive list of Current and 
Deleted Recordings Organ, orchestral, musical 
comedy, vocal (not rarities) and instrumental.—Write 
to ‘‘The Record Album,” 13 Gloucester Street, 
Brighton 1. Condition guaranteed. Cash refunded if 
not satisfied. 


COLLECTOR’S GUIDE to American Recordings, 
1895-1925 by Julia Morton Moses. Foreword by 
Giuseppe De Luca. Celebrity Discs, Caruso, Melba, 
Paderewski and over 300 others. Numerical Guide, 
inciuding all 5,504 Red Seal Records. A few copies 
available from ‘* The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. Price 26s, 6d. including 
Postage. 

~ ODD , PARTS OF COMPLETE WORKS. The 
Gra have an extensive stock of 
odd parts of complete works, all in good condition— 
orchestra], chamber music and instrumental. Should 
you, therefore. have a quartette, a symphony or a 
concerto, minus one or more of its records, we may 
be able to supply the missing record (s), even if 
deleted. to us, stating the catalogue number(s) 
of the record(s) required. Please note that our stock 
of odd parts consists only of the C, D, and 
series of His Master’s Voice and the DX and LX 
series of Columbia.—The Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 
121-123 Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.C.2. Tem. 3007. 

“PERSONAL COLLECTIONS BOUGHT.—Best prices 
paid for Telefunken, Polydor and major British 
companies. Especially interested in pre-electric re- 
cordings, Busoni, Galli-Curci, Pachmann, etc. 
All records boucht by personal visit. No better 
place to sell your records than in your own home. 
All records must be fibred. Distance no object.— 
Special Sale: 206 Fibred Classics. S.a.e. for list. 
I. Finlay, 164 Hanbury Street, London, E.1. Tel. 
Bishopsgate 5219, after 6 Mon. -Fri., before 4 p.m. 
Sundays. 

RECORD COLLECTING by Boris Semeonoff; an 
illustrated compendium on record collecting and 
recorded music, 7s 6d. post free.—Oakwood Press, 
Tanglewood, South Godstone, Surrey. 

“SUPERIOR Cardboard Record Covers; stitched: 
10 in. and, 12 ia., 2s. and 2s. 6d. per dozen; Taped: 
10 in, and™12 in., 2s. 6d. and 3s. per dozen; postage 
extra.—Follett’s, 5 Lordship Lane, London, 'S.E.22. 

“SYKES (MUSIC) LTD., for Piano, Radio, Band 
Instruments, Music; send your enquiries—22 Albion 
lace, Leeds 1. 

THE RECORD COLLECTOR.—Slightly used Records 
bought and sold; Deleted Vocals and Operatics our 
speciality; also stock of Instrumental and Sym- 
phonic. md for our reguiar monthly lists to Ross, 
Court & Co., 92 Trafalgar Street, Brighton. 

WANTED. yng oo and Operatic Records; ~~ 

fibred condition; early G. and T. 
Fonotipias and old catalogues also wan ented. nt write 
phone or call . Harridge, 3 Lisle Street, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 7108. 

“WE BUY Rare Records of pong | sort. Highest prices 
for fine collector’s specimens on & T., Fonotipia, 
Odeon, Berliner. Early music hall ‘artists, old record 
catalogues before 1910. Also rare foreign vocals on 
Polydor, Odeon, French H.M.V., Electrola. We sell 
records of every sort. A superb library of connoisseur 
Periodical lists for 
U.S.A. and Overseas collectors. For the caller—a 
fine, varied and constantly changing selection.—The 
ane Shop, 2G Newport Court, London, W.C.2. 
Garrard 8589. 
























































A LARGE MONTHLY CATALOGUE of perfect 
fibred recordings (6d. stamps) and a Special List 
of new Deccas, Columbias, Parlophones not generally 
available (6d. stamps); prompt and safe postal ser- 
vice to any address—K S. Holman, 143 Greenway, 
Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 





WE HOLD direct Agencies from the following 
French Record Manufacturers; L’antholgie Sonore. 
Le Chant du monde, ‘ems, French Telefunken and 
Pacific, and their records’ are now available at 
reasonable prices.—Send for lists and catalogues to 
Ross, Court & Co., 92 Trafalgar Street, Brighton. 





A LIST OF RARE G. & T.’s, original IRCC’s. 
Acoustic and Electric Deletions, will be issued late 
March. This is a part of a private collection.—Send 
stamp for list to 9 Crane Way, Whitton, Middlesex. 


WIRE RECORDING.—Build your own equipment, 
full constructional details. Post free, 2s. 9d.— 
Quadrant Books (Dept. 5), 17 Quadrant Arcade, 
Regent Street, London, W.1. 





PERTILE.—Complete recordings of Aida and “ Il 
Trovatore ’’ urgently required; new or ‘perfect con- 
dition only.—R, Mellon, Newnham House, Cambridge. 


A “*MUSIC PARADE” subscription for reviews, 
———— and articles, 6s. 6d. per year.—3 Eng- 
land’s Lane, N.W.3, 


YORKSHIRE GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY, 168 Brig- 
te, Leeds, provides a postal library Service of 
classical records; details free; complete list 2s. 9d, 
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1950 List of Rare Vocal, Orchestral & Instrumental Records 


ORCHESTRAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
DELETIONS. 10/- a record. 
Bach : Sonata 3 in E (Samuel and Menges) 
Bach : English suite (Samuel) 
Bach-Busoni : D min. Concerto (Borowski) 
J. C. Bach : Sinfonia (Mengelberg) 
K. P. E. Bach : Concerto D fees (Kousse- 
vitsky) . 
Balakiriev : Thamar (Coppola 
Beethoven : Sonata 12/3 (Biseh/serkin) 
Beethoven : Sonata 14/1 (Schnabel) 
Beethoven : Sonata 31/2 (Lamond) 
Beethoven : Sonata Op. 109 (Kempff) 
Beethoven : Sonata Op. 10 (Lamond) 
Berlioz : Cellini/Trojans : Overtures 
Berlioz: Francs Juges Overture (Boult) . 
Berlioz : Roi Lear Overture (Boult) e 
Berners : Triumph of Neptune (Beecham) 
Chausson : Poeme (Menuhin) ‘ 
Coates : Springtime suite (composer) 
D’Erianger : Cent Baiser Ballet (LP.0.) 
Field : Sonata Op. 1/3 (Merrick) 
Granados : Spanish Dances (c. Goossens) .. 
Handel : Sonata 4 (Menuhin/Gazelle) 
Harris : “Symphony 3 (Koussevitsky) 
Haydn: Cello Concerto (Suggia) ... 
Haydn : Quartet 76/1 (Poltronieri) 
Haydn : Quartet 76/2 (Elman) 
Haydn : Sonata | (Horowitz) 
Ireland : London Overture (Sargent) 
Liszt : Todentanz (Kilenyi) .. 
Mendelssohn : Variations serieuses (Cortot) 
Mozart : Quartet K42! ssa md 


NNYNYNNYNNWONNNNNNNNNNNNNWNNNN NNNNV 
nm 


Mozart : Quartet K.465 (Budapest) 3 30/- 
Mozart : Sonata K.454 Wailers Soriano) 2 éi 
Mozart : Sonata K.576 (Joyce) 2 éi 
Ravel : Pf. Concerto (M. sea ‘. - Ravel) 3 30/- 
Ravel : Quartet (Lener) 40 
Ravel : Sonatine (Cortot) ... Re eS 
Respighi : Rossiniana (Beecham) ... 2 él 


Saint Saens : Septet E flat maj. 2 
Schubert : Sonatina 137/3 Tae A se y 
Schumann : Quartet Op. 47 (Kolisch) 3 
Schumann : Sonata 105 (Busch/Serkin) 2 
Stainer : Crucifixion (Tibbett, etc.) 6 
Vivaldi : Concerto Grosso || (Koussevitsky) 2 él 
Wagner : Parsifal : Herzeliede (Ljungberg) 2 
Wagner: Parsifal: sct. 3 synthesis (Stokowski) 2 
Weinberger : Chestnut Tree variations 2 
4 
2 


82 ee ios = sed aa 
Mozart : Pf. Concerto K.271 (Gieseking) 
Dvorak : Zigeunerlieder (Madrigal Singers) 
COLUMBIA VOCAL CELEBRITY DELETIONS 


A5281 Fremsted : Elsa’s dream/Teure Halle 30/- 
A5289 Garden: Jongleur: Libertie/Her- 


odiade... oe se pe .. 50/ 
A5395 Slezak: Prize song/Lohengrin : 

Schwan ae se nis cy 
A5398 Destinn: Forza: Vergine/Voi lo 

sapete . .. 30/- 
L2049 Arangi Lombardi: Trovatore arias £1 


L2303 Henschel : poem and 





Heinrich ns an ae 
LX237.__‘Borgioli & P. ini: Boh : 
Duo and quartet oe él 
LX422 Borgioli: Amato ben/Piscatore— 
Tagliaferri 4 él 
Test Braslau : Cantata—Malpiero/Rubin- 
stein—Nuit. .. él 


LB4 Kipnis : Mondnacht/Traum durch die él 


PARLOPHONE VOCAL DELETIONS 
RO20094 Vallin : Faure-Clair de lune/Automne {£1 


RO20218 Dux : Schubert : Ave;Strauss : 
Morgen dee oe me sat i] 

RO20257 Supervia: Occhietti amati/Se tu 
m’ami . 


RO20305 Supervia : Paisiello: Zingara/Pastora £1 
R20023 Pertile : Boheme/Butterfly duets ... £1 
R20147. Lehmann: Ariadne: Ariadne’s air... £1 
R20269 Kiepura: Turandot arias... fl 


E10163 Bettendorf : Porgi occa Dovesono fl 
E10690 Bettendorf : Abendempfindung/ 








* Lorely ne - él 
E1046 =Husch: Tannhauser : ” Blick/Flute sir él 
E10829 = Sei yer: Lieb d/Andresen : 

Mark ... él 
R20058 = Inghilleri : Pari ‘siamo/Otello : : Credo £1 
E11357  Pasero : Vi ravviso/La calunnia ee 


TERMS & SALE : Inland buyers remit with order, 


H.M.V. VOCAL CELEBRITY DELETIONS. 
DI002 Osten & Nast: Rosenkavalier : dts. 30/- 
D1330-1 Leider & Schorr : Walkure : duet £2 
D135! Schorr: Meistersinger: A2Monolog. £1 
DI355 Schorr : Hollander : Ferne/O du 

mein . ea oe a ea 
DI4I1 Schumann: sean ienmitiaitnaseed 
Abend 
DI420 Rethberg : Teure Halle/Elsa’ 'sdream £l 
DI457__— Leider : Armide : Libertie/ 
Giovanni ase eee 
DI6é75 Melchior : Tannhauser : Narration £1 
DI705 Guitry e * Debrau ”'/Printemps : 


* Moza iia ee 

DI706 §©Guitry ry Prinéemps : Mariette 
Act z. «.. ; ans my 1 

DI707_ —s- Printemps : ” Mariette/Guitry FY 
Reflections... pm aan — 


DI996 Printemps : Gerbault Pot-pourri £1 

D2002 Schorr: Meistersinger: solo & Stet £1 

DB562 De Muro: Trovatore : Pira and 
Monti duo... aoe hak ve 30/- 

DB698 Pinza : Mose : Preghiera/Ebrea : 
Cavatina sau aa ae 

DB943. Melba : Farewell speech/Boheme : 
Addi 


cs ae oc 
DB987. Melba & Brownlee : Traviata/Un 
ange (Bemberg) ie ‘ 
DBIOI5 Dal Monte : Lucia: Mad scene él 
DBIIIS Ansseau & Heldy: Carmen: Act! 30/- 
DBI139 Martinelli : Pagliacci : 2 scenes I 
DBII53 Granforte & Monti : Aida: Nile 


duo. ... ah was one ee 
DBII54 Franci : Otello : Credo and Era la 30,- 
DBII63 Spani: Wally: Ebben/Faust: M’ama £1 
DBI292 Onegin : Carlos : Don fatale/ 

Fernando : 30/- 
DBI320 Franci: Eri/Aida : Assisa w. ensemble 30/- 
DBI455 sr teh & De Luca: Aida: _ 


l) 
DBI503 Spani: Trovatore: D ‘amor/Manon : 


ddio. on ae 
DBI564 Schorr: Seasons -— Elijah airs oe a 
DBI607 Printemps: S.A.D:M.P.airs ... él 


DBI874 Ginster: Wiegenlieder Schubert, etc. 30/- 
DB4400 Wittrisch, etc.: Lohengrin: arrival £1 
DB4405 Ivogun : Recit and Aria Zerbinetta £3 
DB4414 Fassbaender & Berger : Rigoletto 
Vendetta and 4tet_... 
DMII7 Melba & Gilibert : Per vallifUn ange 30/- 
B4115 Bockelmann : Loewe Heinrich and 
Franziskus_... os ed mt 
E550. — 3 Lully—Cloris/Grd. 


E543 Printemps & ‘Guitry : Amour 
Masque airs .. “ sae 
E527 TY. —" * 3 Dites—moi/Pourquoi 
me bat 
DAI524 Flagstad : Songs ‘mother/When I have él 
DAI460 Flagstad : Walkurenruf/Allerseelen £1 
DAS5S65 Jeritza : Vissi d’arte/Voi lo sapete £i 
DAI52 Culp: Mignonette/Moncoeurs’ouvre £1 
DJI02 Farrar : Claire de ne 
duets w. Clement & Scotti .. 


DECCA POLYDOR DELETIONS. 
PO5063 Rehkemper: Wolf: Auftrag and 


Rattenfanger 
POSIOS Mysz-Gmeiner : Mahler : Wer hat/ 
At the ball... ‘ £ 
DE7008 Schlusnus: D. Giovanni : Serenata 
and Brindisi £ 


DE70I5 Piccaver : Amor ti ‘vieta/Manon : 





Traum fi 

CA8040 =Schlusnus : Sei mir “Gegrusst and 
Standchen .. 

CA8060 Debitzka: Bach—Sanft flotenchor/ 
Ardor 

CA8082. — : Mahler Knaben Wunder- 
orn aa se sae - 

CA8I09 Schlusnus : secattiiaa cnc 
Standchen ... , ai sie: ae 

CA8II6 Piccaver : Turandot : Nessun and 
Piangere_... rs 

CA8II7 Kern : Entfuhrung : _Zartlichkeit/ 
Deh vieni ... ; oe 

CA8206 Schlusnus : Tannhauser : 2 airs —— 

CA8233 : Fr z: 2arias 

LY6142 Lemnies + ": © ag Grabe Ansemos/ , 
chmerz 

SKB02047 Volker : " Giiieerniiitengiiitdiens 
duo. w. Muller: ... I 


SKB02048 Volker & Muller : Walkure : duet él 
SKB02054 Lorenz : Siegfried : Forging scene £1 


12” COLLECTORS’ VOCALS 
Alda : Mefistofele : L’altra notte. H.M.V. 
Bori : Segreto di Susanne : Giola. Vic.. 


. 
Calve : Gounod- Barcarolle/Deathbed speech .. 42/- 
H.M.V. ... 30/- 


Caprile : Wally : Ebben ne a. 
Caprile & Fy le; Spunta. 





v. a ae 
Fleta 3 Giulietta e ‘Romeo : Act 3 aria. H.M.V. 
Deina: Mio Fernando/Cisneros : Chanson 
boheme. 1.R.C.C. 
Gadski : Gotterdammerung : Immolation. Dog 
Gerhardt : Nussbaum (Schumann). Voc. F 
Gerville Reache : Habanera/Chanson du Tigre 
Goritz: Goldene X: val ich 
umher _... eae ves ase 
Hempel : Ernani : recit and Involami. H.M.V.» 
Hempel : Gounod : Jewel song. D.G.A 
Hempel : Schubert—Ave Maria. D.G. A. eels 
or : Reggimento aria Merguillier: 2 
airs. 1LR.C.C. 
Homer : |.R.C.C.153 : Alceste and Orpheus airs 
auto’d ‘ 
Kiurina : Cosi : g Per pieta. “tkeSe 
Mardones: Vespri: Palermo. Via. ... 
McCormack : Carmen : Il fior. Dog ... 
Melba : Re Pastore : L’amero. Dog. ... 
Nordica : Tribal a lak’. Col. - 
Nordica : ‘wee Gotterdammerung frag- 
ments. 


él 


Plancon : O Isis eee Filibustier. Heritage 30/- 


Rethberg : Sosarme: Rendi I’sereno,Largo. 


Brun. fa ead +e ea aa ads 
Rethberg : Tannhauser : iancmeed dream. 

Brun. a 
Tetrazzini : 3 Voi ‘che sapete/Mignon : : Polon- 

aise. H.E.R. 2 a. 

10” COLLECTORS’ VOCALS. 

Boronat : Caro nome 04 Special was .» 50/- 
Caruso : Mia canzone. 02 Red GT. .. 70/- 
Caruso : Recondita armonia. 04 Pk. GT. a2 
Caruso : Manon : Sogno. 04 Special 2 
Culp: Heidenroslein and Abendrot. Vila. él 
Dux : Traumerei/Schubert Ave. Brun. él 
Dux : Mozart—Lieber oo Brun. £1 
Farrar : Caro mio ben. Berlin.. Dog 50/- 
Lilli Lehmann & Helbig: Figaro 3 : duet. 

Special... £2 
McCormack & Bori : Soave fanciulla... él 
Olczewska : Mondnacht/Fruhlingsnacht. Poly. él 
Plaichinger : Elektra solo and duet. I.R.C.C.... £1 
Plancon : Mephisto serenade. 02 Special 2 
Rethberg : Ach, ich fuhls/Deh vieni. Brun. £i 
Rethberg : Teure Halle/Euch luften. Brun... él 
Rimini : Otello : Brindisi/La ci darem.w.Raisa. a 

‘oc. ay — ae aia pa 
Santley : Vicar of Bray. 03 Black GT. : £2 
Schorr : Ehres Gottes/Lindenbaum. Brun... él 
Slezak : Schubert—Atlas & Neugierige. D.G. A. £2 
Tamagno : G. Tell : Corriamo. Red GT. .. 50/- 
12” AMERICAN COLUMBIA VOCALS 
£1 each. 

Barrientos, etc. : Lucia: 6tet/Rigoletto : 4tet 
Castagna : Don fatale/Gioconda : Voce di donna 
Castagna: Werther : Lettres/S & Dalila : Amour 
Castagna : S. & Dalila: Printemps & Mon coeur 
Jobin : O Paradis/Damn de Faust : Invocation 
Jobin : Werther : Pourquoi/Herodiade : Adieu 
Jobin : Romeo : Cavatina/Manon : Ah fuyez 
Lehmann : Brahms : Nachtigall/Kirchhofe 
Lehmann : Brahms : Waldelein/Wie bist du 
Lehmann: Brahms : Mainacht/Sonntag/L. Wangen 
Lehmann : Brahms : ee 
Muzio : Operatic Recital. 4 in album . 
Muzio : Song Recital. 5 in album os €5 
Muzio : Sonnabula : Non credea/Casta Diva 
Muzio : Traviata : Addio/Forza : Pace mio Dio 
Muzio : Arlesiana : Esser madre/L’altra notte 
Sayao : Debussy : Damoiselle Elue. 3in album £3 
Sayao : Sonnambula : Non credea/Mimi Addio 
Sayao : Figaro : Non piu and Voi che sapete 
Sayao : Faust : Roi de Thule and Jewel song 
Sayao : Traviata: Ah fors’ e lut 
Singher : Debussy & Ravel songs. 3 in album £3 
Singher : Amadis & Richd., Coeur de Lion airs 
Singher : Hoffmann : Scintille/Carmen : Toreador 
Sten : Cid : Pleurez/Herodiade : Ii est doux 
Stoska : Operaarias. 2 in album ae <as, cn 
Tourel : 10 Rachmaninov Songs. 3 in album £2 


others order airmail and remit when availability confirmed. No overseas orders of less than £5 accepted. 


LL RECORDS OFFERED ARE PERFECT COPIES. WE BUY OUT OF PRINT RECORDS AT THE HIGHEST PRICES. 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER, 2lil 


(opposite the Prince’s Theatre) 


Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 5614 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 























































Type QA12/P—capable 
of the finest quality of 
reproduction yet achiev- 
ed, the performance being 
determined by the limi- 
me of had — 

er employ Ss 
supplied to the B.B.C. 


£30.0.0 
PICK-UP 


Type C/500 with elliptical 
reproducing point and 
connected via type CQA/ 
R Compensator unit. 
Complete pickup and 
compensator .. £9.6.0 


CORNER RIBBON 
LOUDSPEAKER 








eSsigns SO far 
Public anrhere node @raleble gad 
the Co beng 
nat rner Ri 
* = re, i oduction 7 7 ie ~~ the most 
For all reviews Wire! so far 
and all public aeons ‘ane (Jan. 1959) 
demonstrations wait foes One 
the Sor loud ¢ does Not ne d 
of the y music den amatic pasar 1 
Corner Ribbon meh the e, ii ln the ne this dt ny a 
Loudspeaker si atime wing at pre of 
the following © Who have pos re oe Woreciated 
equipment was 
used :— 
AMPLIFIER 





Other loudspeakers for those 
with less to spend but who 
still require the best per- 
formance for the available 
outlay include the SL.15 
Ratoutnds at £19 10 od. and 
the Concert Labyrinth at 
£48 o od. 









£83.0.0 
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HUNTINGDON 





COUSTICAL 


MANUFACTURING COLTD 





* HUNTS +> TEL: 361 
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proudly presents 


MASS in C (Cherubini-1816) 


Recorded on the historic occasion of the actual performance (arranged by the 
Cherubini Society) in Portsmouth Cathedral, Nov. 12th, 1949. Portsmouth 
Philharmonic Society (choir and orchestra) conducted by John A. Davison. 
Soloists : Moreen Russell, Veronica Gulvin, Doreen Stairs, and Ethel Bishop 
sopranos) ; Joyce Farmer (contralto) ; Hubert Purkiss and Alan Hutchings 
tenors) ; William Arnett, and Peter Jameson (basses). 


C.S.4-8, 5 12in., £2.17.6, Postage and packing 2/6 inland, 5/- abroad 
(Ready March 15th) ; 


The first recording of one of the greatest of all sacred works, written by Italy’s 
greatest composer. Cherubini’s strong dramatic sense was equalled by his 
mastery of form and rich gift of melody; all are evident throughout this 
glorious masterpiece. 


“*The Cherubini Masses form the most significant landmark in the history of 
sacred music since the time of Palestrina.’"’—Cecil Gray (History of — 

“*l esteem Cherubini as the greatest of my c porary 
Beethoven. 





Send stamp for list of interesting French issues 


Neglected Masterpieces Recording Co. 


362 CITY ROAD LONDON, E.C.l 
Telephone TER 7561 


@ Nive C 


AUTOMATIC 
Electric Amplified 
Gramophone 


NOTE THESE 
FEATURES ! 


Fitted with latest GARRARD- 
Record Changer taking ten 10-in. 
or 12-in. records. 

Magnetic pick-up with inter- 

















changeable plug-in head for 
miniature or sapphire needle 
types. 

~ oe Sotes ptosis 
placed FRONT of the 
— 


Volume and Tone controls on 
outside of cabinet with pilot light 
indicator. 

New cool-running amplifier unit 
fitted with latest miniature valves. 
Output 3-4 Watts. 

Small size and weight—only 16-in. 
rsh — by 10-in. and weighing 


= aa operation 100/110 or 
200/250v. 


28 GUINEAS TAX PAID 


%* Write to-day for full details of this 
and other AC/DC types. 
Manufactured by THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 

Distributed in U.K. by PHONODISC LIMITED 
GEE «Maple Place, London, W.1 @ Telephone MUSeum 5817 
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Some new “HI-FI” developments at 


WH 


BARKER “150” 

Despite difficulty in making a better 
speaker than their famous “ 148A ” the 
Barker designers have succeeded. General 
aural impression shows a somewhat 
improved middle and bass response, 
though the difference is for the connois- 
seur to judge ! 

Prices: “150” £18.18s. “148A” £15.15s, 


HEAR THEM BOTH AT WEBB’S RADIO 


COSMOCORD ‘ GP20” 
Pick-up 

We believe this will prove itself the best 
large output pick-up. Gives extraordin- 
arily good fidelity with an output of 3v. 
at 1,000c.p.s. Low needle pressure of 
13 grms. 

Pe RE, Pe Te £3.11.5d. 


LEAK ‘ DYNAMIC” Pick-up 
Now available ex-stock at Webb’s Radio. 
If you have heard this outstanding pick- 
up no forther recommendation on our 
part is necessary. 
ee Ee eT 2.0.8. 
plus transformer 2 10.0d. 





DDS 


W.B. CONCENTRIC DUPLEX 
Speaker 


Looks like a normal twin-cone unit but 
actually incorporates two speakers, each 
with its own independent speech-coil, gap 
and diaphragm. Results are very fine and 
at the price offers extraordinary value. 
The chassis is complete with condenser 
and transformer. Price........ £6.6.0d. 
We also have the unit in the W.B. Corner 
Reflex Console Cabinet. Price £12.12.0d. 
less transformer 


CONNOISSEUR SUPER 
LIGHTWEIGHT Pick-up 
With interchangeable heads for standard 
or microgroove records, needle pressure 
10-12 grms. for standard and 5-7 for 
microgroove. A high quality pick-up 
made to precision engineering standards. 
Price with one head.......... £5.14.8d. 
second head costs £3.11.8d. 


ACOUSTICAL ‘“ QA/12P ” 
Amplifier 
Please do call and hear our new demon- 


stration of this really good amplifier— 
reproduction is superb. Price. .£30.0.0d. 


Webh's Raitlo * 14,$0N0 $7, LONDON. WI 


Telephone : Gerrard 2089. 


Shop Hours : 9 a.m.—5.30 p.m. Sats. 9a.m.—!I p.m. 
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hear your records 
at their best — 


with a S T A R R 
Sapphire Needle 


For the best gramophone reproduction ye Sapphire 
it is essential that needles meet the most Stylus 
exacting technical requirements. These The finest needle 
are satisfied with STARR needles as with — P= ay 
no others. They give more faithful 1... 9/5 plus 4/1 
reproduction, less surface noise and p.t. 
record wear, and last longer than needles 7 
made to less critical standards. Unless #&kGemtipt 
you use a STARR needle you are not 4 ality sapphire 

" a that costs less. 
hearing your records at their best. 


Standard and 
If you have difficulty in obtaining please write 





Trailer 6/11 plus 
giving name of your usual supplier. 3/- p.t. 


essential points .... 
STARR NEEDLES 
«for quality 


STARR BRITISH PRODUCTS 
8 Dartmouth Park Ave., London, M.W.5. Gulliver 113! 














(Kochel 564) 


(Piano), Gamba or ’Cello ad. I 


CHAMBER-MUSIC 


OAce. J J. S.—Sonata in G major for 2 Flutes and Piano (transcribed 
and edited by Henry Geehl and Ludwig 


and Piano, or 2 Violins, or Violin mo Oboe) 10/- 

Concerto for 2 Violins and Piano in D minor re so. 6S 
BEETHOVEN.—String Quartet (No. 16) (in F major, Op. 135) o> 

IDORF.—Three Partiten pee on, 3 Sat. enk Reaeee 

(or 3 Violins, Viola and ’Cello) 9/6 
HANDEL. preentnedense No. 11 for Piano (Cembalo), Viotin and 5) 
HANDEL. —Chamber-Sonata No. 1s for Piano (Cembalo), Violin and 5) 
HAYDN. _—Trio for 2 Violins and ‘Cello we 5/- 


HAYDN.—String Quartet No. 5, in B flat 7 6/3 
MOZART.—Trio for vemas we ens vam and No. Sin G major) 


Trio for Piano, Violin (or Ctarinep and Viola “(ivio ‘No. D 
ochei 498) 


Quartet (No. 28) i in D major ‘(Kochel 285), o- Flute at Strings 4/- 
Quartet (No. 29) in A major (Kochel 298), for Flute and Strings 4/- 
Quartet (No. 30) in F major (Kochel 370), for Oboe and Strings  4/- 


Quintet (No. 6) for Clarinet, 2 Violins, Viola — _—_ - vanes 
named by Composer “ Stadler ” Quintet 


-—Trio-Sonata in C =o. ane, Violin, Comba to 


Lebell) — — a 


5/6 


5/6 


6/- 


7/6 








Sole Agents and accredited British Publishers for the House of 
Breitkopf and Haertel 


British and Continental Music Agencies, Ltd. 
125 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE — 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5532 


LONDON, W.C.2 

















78 R.P.M. from D.C. Main or Battery 


The VALRADIO Heavy-duty CONVERTER 
(famous since 1937), 

Will supply your GRAMOPHONE amplifier with AC 200-250v. 
at 50 cycles frequency (stability +4 of 1% absolute), from any 
DC source from 6v. to 250v. 

From such CONVERTERS you can enjoy the BEST REPRO- 
— that AC equipment can give to perfection and trouble 
ree. 








. hen are sure that you will be interested in the abridged range 
elow : 


Type DC Input AC Output Wattage Load Price 
230/60/6A év. 250v. 50 cycles 20-60 £10 15 0 
230/75/12A 12v. do. 40-75 10 15 0 
230/150/12A 12v. do. 75-150 146 0 0 
230/200/110A 110v. do. 100-200 1400 
230/110A 230v. do. 60-110 10 15 0 
230/200A 230v. do. 100-200 14 0 0 
22 Models available for Radio, Gramo. and Television operation 


from 





Special requirements favourably considered 





Literature and terms of business on request to : 

Telephone : VALRADIO LIMITED 

GULliver 5165 57 FORTESS ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W.5 





Export distributors : 
Telephone : 
SOUthall 2468 
Cables : Emisupply, London. 


E.M.I. SUPPLIERS LIMITED 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX, 
ENGLAND 
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AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 


PICK-UPS. . > ‘ 
omg 8 in. ‘arm, with either “Cor “D" head... ~~ aa s 
~ 12 in. arm, with either “‘C”’ or “‘D”’ head oo Se. 
Connoisseur Super Lightweight ... ine 514 8 
LOUDSPEAKERS 
WB “‘ Concentric Duplex "’ less trans. ... = aie . § 86 
* . me with 660 
” ” o” mounted in corner reflex cabinet 1212 0 
Goodmans “‘ Axiom 22”’ ... siti ~~ : 1213 0 
Barker Model 148A an pee bie ioe Sos ~~ ae 2 
150 ae . #818 06 
AW Wharfedale loudspeakers from ‘SUPER 8 at . oe > Lae! 
to WIS CS at. me . 2 00 
CABINETS 
Bass Reflex MODEL G2/8. Made to Goodmans specification, 
finished in Walnut, Mahogany, Oak, or any other finish to 
order. To suit Axiom 12 or 22 m~ ; 1616 0 
MODEL B8/A. To suit Barker loudspeakers ie ss .. 1416 0 
Radiogram cabinets from ... . we 8 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS co. 
106 HEATH STREET, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
HAMpstead 6901 








ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


The 1948 Edition 30/- plus |/- postage. 


Don’t be disappointed—send for your copy TO-DAY 


Subscriptions for the 1950 issue of our RECORD 

SUPPLEMENT ~~. = accepted, 8/6 yearly. 

Remittance to Gramoph: ne, 49 Ebrington 
Road, on Middlesex. 


The Gramophone Shop, snc. 


(No branches anywhere) 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 

















THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 


WE BUY RARE RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR FINE COLLECTORS’ SPECIMENS 
ON G & T, FONOTIPIA, ODEON, BERLINER. 
EARLY MUSIC HALL ARTISTS, OLD RECORD CATALOGUES 
BEFORE 1910. ALSO RARE FOREIGN VOCALS ON 
POLYDOR, ODEON, FRENCH H.M.V., ELECTROLA. 
WE SELL RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. A SUPERB LIBRARY 
OF CONNOISSEUR TREASURES ON ALL FAMOUS MAKES. 
PERIODICAL LISTS FOR U.S.A. AND OVERSEAS COL- 
LECTORS. FOR THE CALLER—A FINE, VARIED, AND 
CONSTANTLY CHANGING SELECTION. 











‘ THE ¢ ‘7, LUXURY 8-VALVE 
Fidelia "RxdiocRAM CHASSIS 
Features include variable selectivity, infinite 
limpedance detector, electronic bass and treble 
jcontrols, push-pull triode output stage, 3 wave- 
ds 16-50, 190-550 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
ero amplifier response 30-18,000 cycles, bass, 
reble, and volume controls operate on gramo., 
feuitable for lightweight p.u. Guaranteed 12 mths. 

rice £21 Ss. 0d. Data sheets on request. 

LECTRO-ACOUSTIC DEVELOPMENTS 
i8 BROAD RD., WILLINGDON, SUSSEX 


' 
| 
' 
1 








| “The GRAMOPHONE” 
| STROBOSCOPIC SPEED TESTER 


for accurately setting turntable speed 
1/3 post free 








49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX 
SHOP..FOR SLIGHTLY 
' USED RECORDS 


| TH 
Catalogues issued Regularly 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 
YY George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 








ALL ROUND VALUE 
FOR UNWANTED 


RECORDS 


If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 
your unwanted fil ibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
in our used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 


























H. C. HARRIDGE 
3 Lisle Street, London, W.C.2 


* Classical and operatic records bought, sold 
and exchanged. 


% Deletions and current issues at moderate 
prices. 


x Regular monthly lists, 


@ CALL, WRITE OR PHONE 
GERRARD 7108 








ORDER FORM 


THe GRAMOPHONE, 
49 Esrincton Roap, Kenton, MIDDLESEX 


I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, 














beginning with ber. 
Date , 195-— 

Name 

(BLOCK CAPITALS) 

Address 

















QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut 
out and attached to any enquiry, ao with : 
stamped addressed envelope if a personal reply is 
desired relating to matter editorial or technical. 
It does not refer to display or classified adver- 
tisements. Available until March 3ist. 
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Aaah Ee eR TT IE I TT 


| Wharfedale 2 2... 
GOLDEN eens 


Bound full rexine. 144 pages. 
120 illustrations. 


7/6 @/- post free) 


LOUDSPEAKER 


as supplied to the B.B.C. 


During the last eight years many hundreds of 
Wharfedale Golden Speakers have been supplied 
to the B.B.C. and the G.P.O. The level response 


3rd Edition now ready 





of this unit is its outstanding feature. The new “LOUDSPEAKERS” 
Alcomax III magnet steps up the Flux Density by 
= to over 13,000 lines, with improved sensitivity G. A. BRIGGS . 
o Density yw (od lines |’’ centre 88 pages. 36 diagrams. 


peec! il 2/3 ohms or and attack . 75 a 
ras ohm Peak, - A first-class speaker at a moderate price # » B/= (5/3 post free) 


Stocked and recommended by 


VALLANCE'S 


Post us your orders and enquiries. We will gladly send _ 
any Wharfedale Loudspeaker on approval. Terms: Cash 
with Order or C.O.D. Your money refunded if you are not 
fully satisfied. Illustrated catalogue of 18 Wharfedale models 


AUUTUUAUUUUAUU LAVOE AUEUEUOUEDOUDEAU LODO REET 


RESPONSE CURVE 








eacouency 


Trade enquiries ONLY to the Makers available upon request. 
weadiaae Gee VALLANCE & DAVISON LTD. 
BRADFORD ROAD_ IDLE 144 BRIGGATE, LEEDS tet. 2928-5 
BRADFORD, YORKS. and at SCUNTHORPE, HARROGATE & MANSFIELD 


SUUTUTANUUTUNUTUNUTUUAUDOAETUEUEEUODEDUTUNTTATUAUAETATTATTA AAA E AAU ET ETE TUTTE 
QULUUUUAUGUUOUGDOUAUAOAUUGCUO EAU A UUEEEENT 


> * 
CITY Ss ALE “< The Singer could easily 
. LJ 
) have been in the room” 
ESE are the words used by Mr. Leslie Gibbes, F.R.S.A. writing 
e in the January issue of LONDON TEACHER about our Amplifier 
model D5/8N. He goes on: 

, s ITH th Hh id | hi been t he D5/8N 
of 93/4, FLEET STREET, E.C.4 offer the following W amplifier built by Charles Britain (Radio) Led. “As the rice 
was only £7.19.6 including valves and a matched IO in. permanent magnet 
R A D 1 oO G Rr A M LY speaker, | was frankly sceptical, but | must say that in my tests | have been 

more than anne with the results. 
Dynatron Ether Conqueror, 12 valves £273 Os. Od. " 


A 

















IS is a high-fidelity, five-valve amplifier_for AC or DC current. 
The components are well spaced on a chassis size 134 x 5}. There 
Pye G18K mixed autochange ... £104 18s. 10d. are two knobs only, one a combined on-off and tone control, the second a 





J volume control ; both are noticeably quiet in operation. The circuit comprises 

i Bush 5 valve autochange ‘ee eee 68 guineas a ee pentode —_ feed- ony oo by ss —_ peg driving 
two beam power amplifier valves in push-pu smoothing of the e 

Decca Console 6 valve autochange 59 “~ petal ay gto og soy ser quant ae on 
j H.M.V. 5 valve autochange, re- adh ce | found the amplifier and speaker highly satis- 
conditioned re 29 sie ry, giving a range and realism that is at times quite startling. 


In the a. of the new Kathleen > apne record...ofan unaccompanied 











Columbia 5 valve autochange, re- song, the singer could easily have been in the room. Equally faithful was the piano 
d 22 recording as shown in the Backhaus sonata, while the really rigorous test of a 
conditione ” big orchestra playing softly, as in the Queen Mab Scherzo, was passed with 
Decca 6 valve all wave table model 39 ~ flying colours. ta tlaaa , sane 
“1 am not going to say that this is the best amplifier on the market, 
Pye table model, crystal Pick- “up £37 9s 7d. ue for A pA of limited means who is sueanmed to house the 
Ferguson 5 valve table model ae £33 12s. Id. chassis and speaker in a substantial cabinet, | have no hesitation in giving it 
M " P ‘ my recommendation. Ic will certainly give reproduction of a quality well above 
| arconiphone 5 valve light weight average.’ 
P.U. = bee “ed ... £32 18s. 8d. COME TO OUR EASILY ACCESSIBLE PREMISES FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
t 
ii ieee titi anil ies PRICE £7 - 19 - 6 including 10 in. speaker 
j aa Individually constructed and guaranteed for | year. 
i GRAMOPHO NE RECORDS All sent carriage paid to your home 
Hear them in comfort in our showroom Models for AC or AC/DC _ Please specify voltage when ordering 
SEND FOR BROCHURE “G” 
eon 
TELEVISION DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY @) CHARLES BRITAIN (RADIO) LTD. 
> 11 UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
9 3 -— 9 4 F L E E T s T R E E T (I minute from —— en oe Cranbourne Street) 
Phone Central 9391 LONDON, E.C.4 . 














Open Ali Day Saturday. Shop Hours :9 to 6p.m. (9 to | p.m. Thursday) 
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WEBSTER BOOTH 
with Orchestra cond. by 
George Melachrino 

An Evening Song 


The Message - “} C3962 | 


TONY MARTIN 
and FRAN WARREN 
with Orchestra 

| said my Pajamas 


Remember “} rae 


ROBERT WILSON 

with Orchestra 

Granny's Hieland Home (with 

vocal trio); My one and only 

Highland Fling (from film “The 

Barkleys of Broadway’’) 
B 9889 


SELIA MURPHY 
Guitar ace. by Arthur Darley 


The Spinning Wheel 
Three Lovely Lassies BD 1256 


Dear hearts and gentle People 
— (with two guitars, bass and 
piano) ; I'll string along with 
You (from film ‘My Dream is 
Yours *') (with orchestra cond. 
by Frank Cordell) - B9877 


MAX MILLER 

with Orchestra cond. by Woolf Phillips 

Come hither with your Zither; 

| never see Maggie Alone 
9878 





ROSE MURPHY (The Chee-Chee Gir!) 
with Guitar and Bass 

Gee, | wonder what the trouble 
can be; Rosetta - B9884 


“FATS” WALLER 
and his Rhythm 

Dry Bones - - 
Sugar Rose 


SID PHILLIPS 
and his Orchestra 


Frankie and Johnnie 
Bluin’ the Blues ‘hep 606! 


“Dancing Time for Dancers” 


SOE LOSS and his Orchestr 
Quickstep — Dear hearts and 
gentle People 
Waltz — If you could care 
Tango —Julian 
Slow Foxtrot —Jealous Heart 
D 6062-3 


“be 9885 


wig 
Amuse for (950 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 

and his Orchestra 

No. 7 Katy 

No. 8 Lover, come back to me 
B 9887 
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